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POETRY. 


| For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DESTROYER. 


There’s not a thing in earth or sky, 
Or waves that breezes fan, 

That feeleth not by Heaven’s will 
A wide and lasting ban— ) 

The curse of ravage for ages done, 
And the spoiler of all is Man. 


He goeth unto the good green wood 
Where pleasaunce is early born, 

And he cutteth the trees that there do spring, 
To evening from red morn— 

And the wood-nymph sighs for the good green 

boughs 

From her merrie altars torn. 

And aye he piles the yonge’boughs high, 
And he joys to hear them hiss— 

For the crackling roar of a blazing fire 
He doth not take amiss— 

But aye the nymph of the forest sings, 
He shall burn himself for this. 


Man taketh down his great cross-bow 
And right earlie doth he rise, 

Ere yet the flush of the virgin morn 
Hath broken on the skies: 

And fleet of wing, from the spoiler, Man— 
The bird through the forest flies. 


He killeth the bird of jetty plumes 
That he taketh in the mesh, 

But the ravens scream o’er the spoiler’s form 
While the blood is warm and fresh: 

‘¢ For this we will gather around your eorse 
And peck at the bleeding flesh.” 


Man talketh of God right frequently 
And singeth full oft a hymn, 
Yet he erusheth down the harmless worm, 
With a smile on his features grim. 
«< But for this,” saith the voice of the little flesh- 
worm, 
Hereafter we'll riot on him.” 


Beneath the wave, the rippling wave, 
The fish right pleasantly lie; 
Yet man he cometh to erush their joy, 
And he angleth with the fly, 
And draweth them up upon the bank 
' At his feet to gasp and die. 


Yet dead men go to the wave below, 
And on them the fishes feed, 

And the sea-suakes coil round and round about 
Till the rock-bruised corses bleed— 

Ah! a vengeance rightly ta’en, 
The fish upon man to feed. 


And vengeance comes to him whose hand 
Hurts even a simple wren— 

For many wil! burn when to dust they turn, 
Some die in the darkened glen, 

Where the crows may prey on the corse that lies 
Far from its fellow men. 


Boston, March 30, 1831. D... 


SELECT TALES. 


From Canjfield’s American Argus. 
THE OLD MONEY-BROKER, 


I wish I could make you catch the likeness,—his 
face pale and tawny, a complexion that I would like 
to call money, it looks so much like badly washed 
Sheffield. His hair brushed smooth, is ashen gray, 
and lies close to his head. His features are as settled 
and unruffled as if moulded in bronze. There are 
scarcely any lashes to his small gray eyes, within as 
yellow as a weasel’s; liis nose is sharp, his lips thin, 
and his sight always protected against the glare of 
broad day by a green lining to the front of his old 
jockey cap. He speaks with a low voice, and never 
losses his temper in an argument with his’customers. 
He is always apparelled in sable. What his age may 


my and damp. 


be, is all a guess; you cannot tell whether he has be- 
come old before his time, or whether he has husband- 


ed his youth and vigor asto be wearing them out at 
the lowest possible rate, 

His room is as neat as an Englishman’s coat; but 
every thing in it is threadbare, from the coverlit on 
the bed to the green baize of the secretary. Itseems 
the cold recess of one of those ancient spinsters, who 
spend the livelong day in rubbing i the old furni- 
ture. And every thing in it is defective or cross- 
grained; even to every fire-brand—in the coldest 
winter’s day I have never seen them blazing; but they 
smoulder away without flame, half smothered in the 
bed of ashes. 


The life of this man passes away as noiselessly as 
the sands of an antique hour-glass, From the hour 
he rises, to his fit of coughing in the evening, all his 
actions are as regular as the movements of a clock. 
He is nothing better than a model of aman, running 
down and wound up from sun to sun. If you touch 
a wood-louse crawling over a piece of paper, it stops 
and feigns death;—just so, if a carriage rattles by 
when this man is speaking, he pauses, until it is pass- 
ed, as if he called in his powers, lest he should ex- 
pend the smallest degree more than what is exactly 
necessary. He is for economizing the vital move- 
ment, and concentrates every thought and feeling 
within the orbit of Z myself. Sometimes the victims 
on whom he preys, talk loud in his room, and get 
very high and angry; and to that there succeeds an un- 
broken quiet; as in a kitchen where the pitiless cook 
is not to be turned from her purpose by the noisy 
clatter of aduck, who suffers—and all is once more 
still. 


Until seven o’clock in the evening he is reserved 
and serious; but about eight o’clock he unbends from 
this business-like gravity, and the man of notes be- 
comes a very ordinary personage, and not to be dis- 
tinguished in a crowd from any other man. The 
change seems a mystery more secret than the trans- 


| muting of gold; for, indeed, it is the transmuting of 


a heart of metal into one of flesh. Then he will 
sometimes rub his hands together, and has a mirth- 
ful style of his own, in a small way, with a cackling, 
hollow laugh, that can be seen by his mouth agape, 
but which can scarcely be heard. But in his gayest 
moments his conversation is carried on in monosy|la- 
bles, here a word, and there a word, for assent or 
dissent. 


He is my neighbour—that is to say, he occupies a 
part of the house where I lodge. he house is gloo- 
it has neither yard-room nor court, 
and the rooms are only lighted from the street. The 
building is distributed like a cloister, into rooms of 
equal dimensions, tier above tier, each with only one 
door, which opens on a long and common corridor 
or hall, lighted by loop-hole windows. Sorepulsive is 
the aspect of the house, that the volatility of a high- 
spirited heir generally sobers down into something 
like dejection before he reaches the landing place of 
my fellow-lodger. Well do the house and he re- 
semble each other—they are like the submarine rock 
and the oyster which clings to it. His whole life is 
clandestine. The sole being with whom he holds 
communication, socially speaking, is myself. Some- 
times he comes to my apartment to ask for a little 
fire, to borrow a book or a newspaper; and, of even- 
ings, 1 am the only one permitted to enter his den, 
or to whom he will speak of his own accord. ‘These 
marks of his confidence, are the fruits of a seven 
years’ neighborhood. If he has any relatives or 
friends, | am ignorant of them; neither have I ever 
seen a penny in his possession—but I knew that he 
has an immense fortune in the vaults of the bank. 
But any how, he has sometimes been a martyr to his 
prudence: one day he chanced to have gold in his 
pocket, and a doubloon made its way out and fell on 
the stairs: a fellow-tenant, who was coming up at 
the same time, picked it up and handed it to him. 
“That duesn’t belong to me!” said he, with a ges- 
ture of repulse and surprise: “I never have gold— 
never have it about me—nor in my house.” 

He makes the coffee for his own breakfast in a 
small boiler in the jamb, from which black corner 
of the hearth the utensil never stirs. His dinner is 
brought to him from a cook-shop. The old woman 
who attends to the door, at a fixed hour, regularly 
goes up stairsandarrangeshis room. Finally, by one 
of those chances which Sterne would call predestina- 
tion, my fellow-lodger, who so much interests me, 
is named Gobsech. 

Ifthe social virtues are areligion, this man, thought 
Ito myself, must be pronounced an atheistic recreant. 
To satisfy myself concerning the mystery of his na- 
ture and pleasures, I determined to study him more 
closely, homo Opler, the man and his mind. I 
like facts better than systems. Instead, then, of be- 
ing discursive in theory, I shall be brief in narra- 
tive. 

Last evening | paid a visit to this curious mortal, 
who has made gold his all in all. Ifound him seat- 
ed in his easy chair, still and fixed asa statue, and 
his eyes rivetted on the mantel-piece, where he seem- 
ed to be reading tables of discounts, A hand-lamp, 


smutty, smoky, with a foot that had once been lac- 
quered green, cast a dull red glare on his bloodless 
complexion. He lifted his’ eyes, but spoke not— 
however, as my chair was drawn out beside him, it 
was eyident that I was expected, and welcome. 

** Does this being said Ito myself, ever think?— 
Believes he ina Deity, Creator and preserver? Does 
he know what sensibility is! Is woman dear to him? 
Have emotions of pleasure ever fluttered or unfixed 
that rigid soul?’—Thus did I pity him as an object, a 
sick man, a cripple. Still I felt, that with a million 
in bank, he must luxuriate in a sense of power that 
was equal to possessing the whole world ata grasp. 

** Good day, Gaffer Gobsech!” said I to him. 

He turned his face towards me, and slightly drew 
together his broad, black eye-brows, This charac- 
teristic inflexion was equivalent to the gayest smile 
of one of warmer temperament. 

** You areas dull, to-day,” continued I, ‘‘as the 
time when they told you of the failure of the 
bookseller. Have you met with any bad drafts to- 
day—this is the 31st, I think—” - 

It was the first time I had ever spoken to him con- 
cerning money matters. He looked me full in the 
face; and with that soft, low tuned voice, which does 
not illresemble the irresolute breathings on the flute 
of a learner, he replied, ‘‘I was taking alittle recrea- 
tion.” 

ig Whet,” cried I, “do you ever take recrea- 
tion?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and gave mea look of 
pity and scorn. 

** Do you think,” said he, ‘* that there are no per- 
sons of fancy and taste, except poets, that print 
verses?” 

Verses in such a head! thought I. He continued 
**There isnone whose lot is more animated and 
soul-stirring than mine.” 

** Listen,” said he. ‘* By what I shall tell you of 
this morning’s adventures you will be able to form an 
idea of my enjoyments.” 

He then rose and bolted the door, and drew be- 
fore it an old tapestry curtain, the rusty hinges of, 
which grated on the rod. He seated himself besid 
me, and began thus: "y 

**This morning I had only two bills to collect, -be- 
cause I had passed offall the others yesterday as cash 
to my customers. One of the notes was given to me 
by a dashing young fellow who rode ina tilbury.— 
It was signed by one of the handsomest ladies in 
, the wife of a great landholder and nobleman. 
It was drawn to pay—I don’t know what debt; the 
amount was two hundred crowns. The other note 
was for the same sum, and drawn for a lady also, for 
it was signed Fanny . It came into my pos- 
session from a linen-draper. The drawer of one 
note lived in —— Square, and the ether in —— 
street. Could you but know the romantic conjectures 
that filled my mind as I leftmy home this morning! 
What proud delight thrilled my bosom, asI foresaw, 
that if these two women were not ready they would 
receive and treat me with as much respect as if I was 
their own father. What politenesses Lady 
would shower on me, for the sake of two hundred 
crowns! She would stoop to address me with an af- 
fectionate air, she would speak to me in those soft 
and gentle tones which she reserves—perhaps for the 
endorser of the draft; she would lavish upon me 
words of endearment, fond expressions; entreat me 
even, and I 

Here the old man facing me, gave his countenance 
an expression, freezingly obdurate and inexorable. 

** And I,” he resumed, ‘‘not to be moved! There 
Tam—like any avenger, like conscience, which is not 
to be put off! But Jet us have done with my reveries. 
By and by I reached the mansion of Lady 

A femme de chambre answered me that her lady- 
ship was sleeping. ‘‘ls her ladyship sick?” said I. 
**No,” she replied, **but she did not return from the 
ball last night until three o’clock.” 

** My name is Gobsech; tell her my name, I shall 
be here at noon.” And I went my way, after leaving 
marks of my presence on the sumptuous carpeting 
that covered the staircase. 

_ When I reached street, I found at the num- 
ber a house of mean appearance. 1 pushed open the 
crazy gangway gate, and saw one of those dark court 
yards to which the sun never penetrates. The por- 
ter’s lodge was fairly black with age and neglect, and 
the window panes, like a rusty fustian sleeve, listed 
with greasy, brown stripes. 

I asked for Miss Fanny . 

‘She is out; but if you come about a draft, the mo- 
ney is here.” ** Vl) call again,” said I; for when I 
found that the money was ready, I wanted to knowa 


little more of the young lady; I had made up my 


mind that she was young. I passed the morning in 
looking at the engravings ated in the print 
shops, and as twelve o’clock struck, I was just cross- 
ing the anti-chamber of the bed-room of my Lady 


“ Her ladyship has but just rung,” said the wait- 
ing-maid; “ I donot think she can be seen.” 


- 


**T shall wait}? was my answer; and I sat down on 
a gilded sofa. The blind-doors had scarcely been 
more than opened, when the femme-de-chambre re- 
turned. ‘* Will you walk in, sir.”—There was that 
in the words and the tone, which assured me that the 
lady fell short. 


But what a magnificent woman met my sight! She 
had hastily thrown over her bare shoulders a cash- 
mere shawl, the folds of which she gathered round 
her with just that ravishing art that the beautiful 
proportions of her bust were distinctly manifest. 
A tasty morning-gown, white as snow, was her 
only dress. Her black tresses escaped here and 
there in rich confusion from underneath a choice 
Madras handkerchief, capriciously fastened round 
her head in the fashion of the Creoles. Her bed was 
a scene of picturesque disorder; and certainly her 
slumbers had been uneasy and agitated. The dra- 
peries were cast with most voluptuous and bewitching 
negligence, and her pillar lay in the midst of the ei- 
der-down quilt of blue silk, the splendid lace re- 
lieving admirably from the azure ground. A painter 
would have paid a price to have stood where I did. 
On the large bear-skin, spread beneath the earved 
mahogany lion’s claws of the bedstead, glittered two 
small slippers of white satin, thrown one here the 
other there, as weary feet will do, on returning from 
aball. Overa chair lay a rumpled dress, the sleeves 
hanging to the floor. ider-net stockings, such as 
the slightest breath of wind might carry away, were 
twisted about the leg of an easy chair, as if flun 
there from the hand; and along a couch lay a pair o 
garters, artificial flowers, diamonds, gloves, a nose- 
gay and belt, scattered confusedly. There was a 
delicate, a scarcely perceptible odour of aromatics 
in the air. A costly fan, half open, lay on the man- 
tel; the drawers of the bureau were open. This 
mingled luxury and carelessness, every thing rich 
and elegant, yet all displaced, impressed the mind 
with a sense of discomfort in the midst of wealth. 
The lassitude betrayed by the countenance of her 
ladyship, was in keeping with the room thus strewed 
with the cast off attire of the festival. 


Such unseasonable disorder excited my contempt; 
the same objects harmoniously assembled the even- 
wg previously, might have ratsed in me some emo- 
tion. . They seemed to tell of a heart that was burn- 
ing with a passion that was blasted by conscience; 
they showed as the image of a life of show, expense 
and dissipation; a tantalizing pursuit of unsubstantial 
pleasures. There were some spots of unnatural red- 
ness on the face of the lady, that set off the delicacy 
of her skin; her features seemed swelled, and the 
brown circle around her dark eyes, rather heavy. 
But nevertheless, these indications of folly did not 
lessen her beauty, such was the energy of health and 
nature, that seemed glowing in her whole frame. Her 
eyes sparkled; she reminded me of a Herodias, by 
Leonardo de Vinci—for I have been a picture broker 
once.. She was full of life and strength; nothing 
meagre in the contour, or feeble and mean in the out- 
line of her person, scanted the sense of admiration. 
Her appearance inspired love; and yet there was a 
power developed in her brilliant and haughty con- 
sciousness of beauty, by no means akin to the fragility 
and delicacy that wins and wakes the tender passion. 
It was just the style to please me; and it was long 
since my heart had throbbed before; the value of the 
note was already paid; for 1 would give more than 
two hundred crowns for a sensation that reminds me 
of the days of my youth. 

‘¢ Sir,” said she, as she handed me a chair, ‘‘will 
you have the kindness to allow me time” —— 

%) Till to-morrow at noon, your ladyship; | 
have not the right,” said I, as I folded up the note, 
“to protest before that hour.” 

Then I said within ag for your luxury— 
pay for your rank—pay for your happiness—pay for 
the monopoly which you enjoy. For wretches, with- 
out bread, there are courts, judges and executioners; 
but for you—who sleep on adowny pillow, canopied 
with silk,—let there be the pangs of regret, and 
the gnashing of the teeth hidden under a smile, and 
the cold clutch upon the heart of a concealed an- 
guish. 

protest !”’she exelaimed, ‘‘do you intend that!’ 
said she, looking at.me with a wild gaze; ‘will you 
have so little consideration for me?” 

“<If the King, your ladyship, were in my debt, and 
did not pay me, i would make him take the benefit 
of the act.” 

At that instant, there was a slight tap at the door 
of the room. ‘*Iam not within!” imperiously ex- 
claimed the young wife. ae 

‘«« Emily, I wish very much to see you,”—said a 
voice outside. ‘* Not at present my dear,” she re- 
plied, in a tone Jess harsh, but still peremptory. 

‘<Q, you are only jesting, for you are speaking to 
a stranger,” answered the voice, and the door was 
suddenly thrust open by a man who must have been 
her husband. Her ladyship gave me a look—I un- 
derstood it; she had made herself my slave. Ha! ha! 
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there was a time once, when I was stupid enough not 
to protest. 

*‘What is your business?” said the Count to me. 

I saw the lady shiver. The white and satmy sink 
of her neck became rough, or as we say. in common 
parlance, like goose-flesh. As for me,I laughed, 
without ever a muscle moving. 

“This person,” said she, ‘tis one of my trades- 
men 

The noble gentleman straightway turned his back 
upon me, but I drew the note half way out of my 
pocket. At this pitiless motion the young lady step- 
ped near to me, and offered me a diamond. ‘*Take 

»” said she, ‘‘and be gone.” 

We exchanged the two values, I made her a bow 
and retired. The diamond was fully worth two 
hundred and forty crowns. I passed in going out, 
two superb chariots that the laequeys were cleaning, 
and footmen brushing their liveries, and polishing 
their boots. So—saidI to myself, this is what brings 
these people to me, makes them steal and rob mil- 
lions in a. decent:way, or else betray their country. 
That they. may not make their shoe-soles dusty, they 
go over head and ears into the mud! Just at that 
very moment the great gate was thrown open, and 
the young man who gave me the note, passed through 
in his stylish tilbury. As soon as he descended, I 
went up to him and said, ‘Here, Sir, are forty 
crowns, which | would thank you to hand to her la- 
‘dyship, and tell her that I shall keep at her disposal 
for eight days, the pledge that she left in my hands 
this morning.” He took the forty crowns, and a 
mocking smile stole over his countenance, as if he 
would have said, ‘‘She has paid, has she, so much the 
better!” read: in that face the desolation of the 
Countess. 

I then went to———street, to Miss Fanny , 
T had to ascend a very narrow stair case, and when I 
reached the fifth story, I was introduced into an 
apartment. newly fitted up; where every thing wore 
an air of miraculous neatness. I could’ not de- 
tect a trace of dust on the simple furniture of the 
chamber, where I: was received by Miss Fanny. 
She was young and city-bred; her head youthful and 
elegant, with a becoming air of gentility and kind- 
ness; her well combed chestnut hair was fastened in 
two bows on hertemples, and shaded a pair of blue 
eyes clear ascrystal. She was dressed plain. The 
light, falling through small white curtains stretched 
across the window, threw a softened lustre over her 
angelic face. She was unfolding pieces of linen, 
and the cuttings of linen over the floor, showed 
what. were her usual occupations. She looked the 
very personification of solitude. When I handed 
her the note, I told her that she had not been at home 
when I first called. 

‘¢ But I left the money with the porter,” said she. 
I pretended not to hear her. 

‘¢ You go out rather early, it seems,”’ said I. 

am away from home but rarely,” replied she 
—“but working so late at night, I am sometimes 
obliged, for my health, to go bathing.” 

At a glance I understood her history. The dangh- 
ter, doubtless ofa family once rich, and obliged by 
adversity to labour for her subsistence. There was 
an indescribable air of virtue, of modesty, and native 
nobleness inher mien. Every thing around her par- 
took of that character. It seemed that I was set 
down in the midst of an atmosphere of sincerity and 
candour, and could breathe at my ease. I perceived 
in an alcove a simple,couch of painted wood, sur- 
mounted by a crucifix, and then a branch of box. I 
felt affected, and wanted to leave the money she had 
just handed me, and the diamond of the countess; but 
T thought the present would perbaps be doing her a 
harm; and, every thing considered, I thouglit it best 
to keep back both; the more so, as the diamond is 
worth two hundred and fifty crowns for an actress or 
a.bride. And then, as like as not, she too has some 
fellow of a cousin, who would wear the diamond as 
a breastpin, and use up the two hundred and forty 
crowns in his own way. When you came in, I was 
just thinking what a good little wife Fanny 
would make for somebody. It will be a fortnight, 
too, before I shall get that countess out of my head, 
and she has one foot at least over the brink of perdi- 


n. 

** Well!” cried he, resuming the thread of his re- 
fiections, after a moment of deep silence, during 
which I had been watching his looks, ‘think you this 


. is nothing to penetrate thus into the most secret folds 


of the human heart, and thus espouse the fortunes of 
others, and see their lives exposed like a nudity to 
your searching eyes’? It is a spectacle of multifa- 
rious shiftings; ghastly wounds, eating into life at 
thecore; silent, but death-dealing sorrows; or scenes 
of love; or distresses over which the waves of the 
river are waiting to close; or raptures of the youthful 
ulse that will end in the gibbet and the axe; the 
insane laughter of despair; the sumptuous and splen- 
did revel—a tragedy yesterday—a father of a family 
who suffocated himself with charcoal because he could 
not get bread for his children; to-morrow it will be 
some farce or other, some young C———r playin 
‘off the pranks of Pea Green Jacket: with variations. i 
have heard many brags of the force of parliamentary 
eloquence; I have listened to one at least of those 
-boasted orators—he never moved me; but often has 
it that a loving young girl, in the holy 
zeal of a plighted attachment; an aged merchant on 
the. brink of a failure; a mother wishing to conceal 
the fault of a son; a labourer famishing with hunger; 
or a politician without principle, have made my soul 
reel and shudder with the potency of their language. 
‘They were.sublime actors, and played for me alone. 


But Lam not to be playediapon. My eye is as-keen 
as ubiquity! f read the he heart. Nothing is 
hidden from'me. What dol lack? I have rer 
thing that is wanted. Nothing is refused or denied 
to him who has the control of the purse-strings, if 
‘there be enough in the purse fora temptation, Mi- 
nisters and their consciences can be bought—there’s 
power for you; accomplished and delicate women, 
ay, and their hearts too, can be bought—there’s plea- 
sure and beauty for you, In fact every ing, is on 
sale, and money can buy every thing. e are 
kings, without tide, incognito, | grant you; but the 
kings of life, for what is existence without money? 
But while I have enjoyed every thing, I have become 
sated with every thing. There are thirty of us, of 
such as I, in this city. A common interest is the 
tie between us; we meet weekly ina coffee-house in 
street, and form a sort of board of finance, 
where every mystery connected with the rise and 
fall of stocks and interest, is divulged and canvassed. 
There is no show of fortune that can blind us, we 
have a key to the secrets of every family, and we 
keep a sort of black book, in Which we minute down 
the most important items concerning public credit, 
bankers, and trade. We analyze the most indiffer- 
entactions. Weare the casnists of exchange. Like 
me, also, the rest care for power and- money, not so 
much to exercise, as to possess them. ‘ 

‘‘Here,” continued he, pointing around to his cold 
and narrow apartment, ‘* here the fiery lover, who 
is jealous of a word and draws his sword for a 
speech—here he begs with folded hands; here begs 
the haughtiest merchant; here begs the beauty, vainest 
of the vain; here begs the fiercest soldier, the most 
famous artist, the writer whose name is pledged to 
posterity and renown; and here,” added he, laying 
his hand on his forehead, ‘‘ isthe balance that weighs, 
not only ina few solitary cases, the things to come, 
but forevery one, for all!”— 

** Do you still think there are no recreations, no 
amusements to be enjoyed under that blank and din 
mask, whose unalterable stillness has so often excit- 
ed your surprise/” asked he, stretching his neck, 
and advancing nearer tome his pallid countenance, 
which smelt of silver. 

I returned to my room, stupified. In my fancy, 
the little withered, spindly old man, grew in dimen- 
sions, until he changed into a fantastic apparition— 
like the spirit of gokl incarnate. ‘The perfidies of 
life, and my fellow-men, weighed upon me with hor- 
ror. Can it indeed, be true, that every thing thus 
resolves itself into money, money, money? 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


WINTER RHAPSODY—ny curisroruER Norru. 
- [The following extracts from the beautiful Rhap- 
sody in Blackwood’s Magazine are, ia every respect, 
worthy the high reputation which has so ably been 
sustained by that journal. We commend them most 
cordially to our readers. 


A myriad-minded vision of winter, comes, breath- 
ing frost-work-like, over the mirror of our imagina- 
tion! And who knows but that the words which give 
it a second being—words seeming to be things, and 
things thoughts—after all that evanescent, imagery 
has elapsed into nothing, may prove a prose-poem, 
iy which the lover of nature may behold some of her 
most beautiful.and sublimest forms, fixed perma- 
nently before his gaze; that mental gaze, which, when 
the bodily eye.is shut, or its range limited, continues 
to behold all creation in boundless reveries and 
dreams, lying beneath a sweeter or a more sullen: 
light than ever fell from a material sun over a mate- 
rial world! 

A prose-poem! Yes: Prose is poetry, whenever 
passion and imagination give utterance, in unton and 
in unison, to the dreams by which they are haunted 
and possessed! ‘Then from the lips of us all come 
** Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn;” * 
and the whole *‘ mysterious world of eye and ear,” 
undergoes fair or glorious transfiguration. 

‘Ths house of our’sis a prison—this study of our’s 
acell. ‘Time has laid his fetters on our teet—fet- 
ters fine as the gossamer, but strong as Samson’s 
ribs, silken-soft to wise submission, but to vain im- 
patience galling as cankered wound that keeps cease- 
lessly eating into the bone. But while our bodily 
feet are thus bound by an inevitable and inexorable 
Jaw, lo! our mortal wings are yet free as those of the 
lark, the dove, or the eagle—and they shall be ex- 
panded as of yore, in calm or tempest, now touching 
with their tips the bosom of this-.dearly beloved 
earth, and now aspiring heavenwards, beyond the 
realms of mist and cloud, even unto the very core of 
the still heart of that otherwise unapproachable sky, 
which graciously. opens to receive the soul on its 
flight, when disencumbered of the burden of all 
grovelling thoughts, and strong in its spirituality, it 
exults to soar, 

“ Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” 


nearing and nearing the native region of its own jn- 
comprehensible being! 

. Now touching, we said, with their tips the bosom 
of this dearly beloved earth! How sweet that at- 
traction to imagination’s wings! How delightful in 
that lower flight to skim along the green ground, or 
as now along the soft-bosomed beauty of the virgin 
snow! We wereasleep all night long—sound asleep 
as children—while the flakes were falling, and ‘‘sofi 
as snow on snow” were all the descendings of our 


untroubled dreams. The moon and all her stars 


were willing that their lustre should be veiled by 
that peaceful shower—and the sun, pleased with the 
vurity of the morning earth, all white as innocence, 
ooked down from heaven with a meek and unmelt- 


ing light, and still leaves undissolved the stainless | 


splendour. There is frost in the air; but he “does his 
spiriting gently,” studding the ground-snow thickly 
with diamonds, and shaping the tree-snow according 
to the peculiar and the characteristic beauty of the 
leaves and sprays on which it has alighted almost as 
gently as the dewsofspring. You know every kind 
of tree still by its own spirit.showing itself through 
that fairy veil—momentarily disguised from recog- 
nition—but admired the more in the sweet surprise 
by which again your heart salutes its familiar branch- 
es all fancifully ornamented with theirsnow-foilage. 

Lo! a sudden burst of sunshine, bringing back the 
pensive spirit from the pastto the present, and kind- 
ling it, till it dances like light reflected from a burn- 
ing mirror!’ Behold what a cheerful Sun-scene, 
though almost destitute of life!—An undulating 
Landscape, hillocky and hilly, but not mountainous, 
and buried under the weight of'a day and night’s in- 
cessant and continuous snowfall! The weather has 
not been windy—and now that the flakes have ceased 
falling, there is not a cloud to be seen, except some 
delicate braidings, here and there along the calm of 
the Great Blue Ben of Heaven. Most luminous is 
the sun, but you can look straight on his face, almost 
with unwinking eyes, so mild and mellow is his large 
light, as it. overflows the day. All enclosures 
have disappeared, and you indistinctly ken the great- 
er landmarks, such, as a grove, a wood, a hall, a cas- 
tle, a spire, a village, a town,—the faint haze of.a far 
off and smokeless city. Most intense is the silence. 
For all the streams are dumb, and the great river 
lies like adead serpent, in the strath. Not dead— 
for, lo! yonder one of its folds glitters—and in the 
glitter you see him moving—while all the rest of his 
sullen length is palsied by frost, and looks livid and 
more livid at every distant and more distant wind- 
ing. : 

Who wrote the affecting ballad-song called Don- 
ocht-head? ‘It is not mine,” said Burns; ‘‘ 1 would 
give ten pounds it were. It appeared first in the 
Edinburgh Herald, and came to the editor of that 
paper with the Newcastle post-mark on it.” If we 
mistake not, Allan Cuninghame tells us that it was 
written by. an unfortunate of the name of Picken, 
who lived, suffered and died in or about the town to 
which it would be a foolish work of supererogation 
to carry coals. Dr. Currie felt its beauty—indeed, 
the Doctor was, on the whole, a good eritic—though 
sometimes he subjected poets in their fever-fits to 
his favourite practice—the cold bath. ‘This affeet- 
ing poem,” he, ‘‘isapparently incomplete. 
It is worthy of Burns or Macneil.” It bears perusal 
well, even immediately after,’Thomson’s Death in 
Snow, 

DONOCHT-HEAD. 


Keen blaws the wind o’er-Donocht-head, 
The snaw drives snelly through the dale, 
The Gaberlunzie. tirls my sueck, 
And shivering tells his waefu’ tale. 
* Cauld is the night, O let me in, 
And dinna let your minstrel fa’, 
And dinna let his winding sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o’ snaw. 


‘¢* Full ninety winter hae I seen, 

And piped where gor-cocks whirring flew; 

And mony a day I’ve danced, I ween, 

Yo lilts which from my drone I biew.” 

My Eppie waked, and soon she ery*d, 

* Get up, gudemar, and let him in; 

For weel ye ken the winter night 

Was short when he began his din.’ 
** My Eppie’s voice, I vow it’s sweet, 

Even though she bans and scaulds a wee; 
But when it’s tuned to sorrow’s tale, 

O, haitli, it’s doubly dear to me. 
‘Come in, auld carle, steer my fire, 

Ull make it bleeze a bonnie Name; 

Your bluid is thin, ye’ve tint the gate, 

Ye shouldna stray sae far frae hame.? 

Nae hame have I,’ the minstrel said, 

‘Sad party-strife o’erturn’d my ha’; 

And, weeping atthe eve of life, 

1 wander through a wreath 0’ snaw.’”. 
* * * 

A fragment! and the more piteous because a frag- 
ment. Goin search. of the pathetic, and you wall 
find it tear-steeped, sigh-breathed, moan-muttered, 
and groaned in fragments. The poet seems often 
struck dumb by wo-—his heart feels that suffering is 
at its acme—and that he should break off and away 
from a sight too sad to be longer looked upon—haply 
too humiliating to be disclosed. So, too, it some- 
times is with the beautiful, ‘The soul in ‘its delight 
seeks to escape from the emotion that oppresses it— 
is speechless—and the song falls mute. Such is fre- 
quently the character—and the origin of that charac- 


ter—of our auld Scottish sangs. I) their mournful- 


ness, are they not almost like the wail of some bird 
distracted on the bush from which its nest has been 
harried, and then suddenly flying awev forever into 
the woods? In their joyfulness, are they not almost 
like the hymn of some bird that, love-stricken, sud- 
denly darts from the tree-top down to the caresses 
that flutter through the spring? Yea, even such, too, 
are often the airs to which those dear auld sangs are 
sung! From excess of feeling—fragmentary' Or 
of one divine part—to which genius may be defied to 
conceive another, for but one hour in ail time could 
have given it.birth! 


The moon was a-waning!”” 
Is-not that-ane o’ our ain Shepherd’s? It is indeed— 
a snaw-sang. 
‘DIRGE. 
*“The moon was a-waning,. 
The tempest was over; 
Fair was the msiden, 
And fond was the lover; 
But the snow was so deep, 
_ That his heart it grew weary,. 
And he sunk down to sleep, 
In the moorland so dreary, 


** Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover, 
White were the sheets, 

And embroider’d the cover; 
But his sheets are more white, 

And his canopy grander, 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill-foxes wander. 


‘Alas, pretty maiden, 
What sorrows attend you! 
I see you sit shivering, 
‘With lights at your window; 
But long may you wait 
Ere your arms shall enclose him,,. 
For still, still he lies, 
With a wreath on his bosom! 


** How painful the task, . 
The sad tidings to tell you! 
An orphan you were, 

Ere this misery befell you;. 
And far in yon wild, 

Where the dead-tapers hover, 
So cold, cold and wan, 

Lies the corpse of your lover!” 


Daughter of our soul! would that from thy lips, and 
set to thine own music, the Shepherd heard * The 
moon was a-waning,” flow,! The poet knows not 
the magic of his own strains till he hears their inspi- 
ration in the breath of young and beautiful innocence. 
Then, for the first time, perhaps, are his eyes wet 
with his own ‘repeated strains,” and he feels that 
the virgin voice has, like a golden key, unlocked 
‘** The sacred source of sympathetic tears!” 


What sayeth our Shepherd himself, in one of the de- 
lightfully characteristic notes or notices, in the col- 
lection of his Songs—published this very day—of 
** The moon was a-waning?” “It is”? quoth he, ‘tone 
of the songs of my youth, written long ere 1 threw 
aside the Shepherd’s plaid, and took farewell of my 
barbing colley, for a bard’s perilous and thankless 
occupation. I was a poor shepherd half a century 
ago, and I have never got farther. to this day; but my 
friends would be far from regretting this, if they 
knew the joy of spirit thathasbeen mine. This was 
the first song of mine I ever heard sung at the piano, 
and my a of exultation are not to be conceived 
by men of sordid dispositions, 1 had often heard my 
strains chanted from the ewe-bught and the milking- 
green with delight; but I now found that.I had got 


| a step higher; l therefore was resolved to cling tomy 


harp, with a fondness which no obloquy should di- 
minish—and I have kept the resolution. The song 
was first set to music and sung by Miss C. Forrest, 
aud has long been a favourite, and generally sung 
through a great portion of Scotland. 

Yes, James—thou art but a poor shepherd still— 
poor in this world’s goods—though Althrive.Lake is 
a pretty little bit farmie—left to thee still—with its 
few laigh sheep braes—its somewlrat stony hayfield 
or two--its pasture where Crummie may unhungered 
graze hyeuck for the potato’s bloomy or plumy shaws 
ad path divided from the porch the garden, among 
whose flowers ‘* wee Jamie” plays, But nature has 
given thee to console thy heartin all disappoint- 
ments from the ‘‘false smiling of fortune beguiling,” 
a boon which thou hast hugged to thy heart with 
transport on the darkest day—the * gilt .o’ genie,” 
and the power of immortal song! 

And has Scotland to the Ettrick Shepherd been just 
—been generous—as she was—or was not—to the 
Ayrshire peasant—has she in her conduct to him, 
shown her contrition for her sin— whatever that may 
have been—to Burns?’ It is hard to tell. Fashion 
tosses the feathered head—and generally turns away 
her painted cheek from the mountain bard; but when 
at the shrine of true poetry, did ever such votaries 
devoutly worship? Cold, false, and hollow, ever has 
been their admiration of genius—and different, in- 
deed, from their evanescent ejaculation, has ever 
been the enduring voice of fame. Scorn be to the 
scorners! But Scott, and Southey, and Byron, and 
the other great bards, have all loved the Shepherd’s 
lays—and Joanna the palm-crowned, and Felicia 
the inuse’s darling, and Caroline the Christian poet- 
ess, and all the other fair female spirits of song. And 
in his native land, all. hearts that love her streams, 
and her hills, and her cottages, and her kirks, the 
bee-humming garden, and the primrose-circled fold, 
the white hawthorn, and the green fairy-knowe, all 
delight in Killmany and Mary Lee, and in many 
another vision that visited the Shepherd ip the Forest. 
What more could he desire than such sweet assur- 
ance that his name will never die. 


THE HOLY CHILD. 


There isa charm in the sudden and total disap- 
pearance even of the grassy green. All the old ‘fa- 
miliar faces” of nature are tor a while out of sight, 
and out of mind. ‘That white silence shed by hea- 
ven over earth earries with it, far and wide, the pure 
peace of another region—almost another life. No 
image is thereto tell of this restless and noisy world, 


‘ 
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The cheerfulness of reality kindles up our reverie 
ere it becomes a dream; and we are glad to feel our 
whole being complexicned by the passionless re- 
pose, If we think at all of human life, it is only of 
the young, the fair, and ‘the innocent. ‘* Pure as 
snow,” are words then felt to be most holy, as the 
image of some beautiful and beloved being comes 
and goes before our eyes—brought from a far dis- 
tance in this our living world, or from a distance— 
far, far, farther stiill—in the world beyond the grave 
—the image of virgin growing up siulessly to wo- 
manhood among her parents’ prayers, or of some 
spiritual creature who expired long ago, and carried 
with her her native innocence unstained to heaven, 

Such Spiritual Creature—too spiritual long to so- 
journ below the skies—wert Thou—whose risin 
and whose setting—both most starlike—brightene 
at once all thy native veil, and at once left it in dark- 
ness. ‘Thy name has long slept in our heart—and 
there let it sleep unbreathed—even as, when we are 
dreaming our way through some solitary place, with- 
out speaking we bless the beauty of some sweet wild- 
flower, pensively smiling to us through the snow! 

The Sabbath returns on which, in the little kirk 
among the hills, we saw thee baptized. ‘Then comes 
a wavering glimmer of seven sweet years, that to 
Thee, in all their varieties, were but.as one delight- 
ful season, one blessed life—and, finally, that other 
Sabbath, on which, at thy own dying request—be- 
tween services thou wert buried! 

How mysterious are all thy ways:and workings, 
Ogracious Nature! Thou who art but a name given 
by our souls, seejng and hearing through the senses, 
to the Being in whom all things are and have life! 
Ere two years old, she, whose dream is now with 
us, all over the small sylvan world, that beheld the 
revelation, how evanescent! of her pure existence— 
was called the ‘‘ Holy Child!” The taint of sin— 
inherited from those who disobeyed in Paradise— 
seemed from her fair clay to have been washed out 
at the baptismal font, and by her first infantiue tears. 
So pious people almost believed, looking on her so 
unlike all other children, in the serenity of that ha- 
bitual smile that clothed the creature’s countenance 
with a wondrous beauty, at an age when on other in- 
fants is but faintly seen the dawn of reason, and their 
eyes look happy, just like the thoughtless flowers. 
So unlike all other children—but unlike only because 
sooner than they—she seemed to have had given to 
her—even in the communion of the cradle—an inti- 
mation of the being and the providence of God. 
Sooner, surely, than through a other clay that ever 
enshrouded immortal spirit, dawned the light of 
reason and of religion on the face of the ‘* Holy 
Child.” 

Her lisping language was sprinkled with words 
alien from common childhood’s uncertain speech, 
that murmurs only when indigent nature prompts;— 
and her own parents wondered whence they came in 
her simplicity, when first they looked upon her 
kneeling in an unbidden prayer. Asone mild week 
of vernal sunshine covers the braes with primroses, 
so shone with fair and fragrant feelings—unfolded, 
ere they knew, before her parents’ eyes—the divine 
nature of her who, for a season, was lent to them 
from the skies. She learned to read out of the Bi- 
ble—almost without any teaching—they knew not 
how—just by looking gladly on the words, even as 
she looked on the pretty daisies on the green—till 
their meanings stole insensibly into her soul, and the 
sweet syllables, succeeding each other on the bless- 
ed page, were all united by the memories her heart 
had been treasuring every hour that her father or 
her mother had read aloud in her hearivg from the 
Book of Life. “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven”—how wept her parents, as these the 
most affecting of our Saviour’s words dropt silver- 
sweet from her lips, and continued in her upward 
eyes among the swimming tears! 

Be not incredulous of this dawn of reason, won- 
derful as it may seem to you, so soon gbecoming 
morn—almost perfect daylight—with the ‘* Holy 
Child.”? Many such miracles are set before us—but 
we recognise them not, or pass them by, with a word 
or a smile of short surprise. - How leaps the baby in 

its mother’s arms, when the mysterious charm of 
music thrills through its little brain! And how 
learns it to modulate its feeble voice, unable yet to 
articulate, to the melodies that bring forth all round 
its eyes a delighted smile! Who knows what then 
may be the thoughts and feelings of the infant awak- 
ened to the sense of a new world, ative through all 
its being to sounds that haply glide past our ears, 
unmeaning as the breath of the common air! Thus 
have mere infants sometimes been seen inspired by 
music, till like small genii they warbled spell-strains 
of their own, powerful to sadden and subdue our 
hearts. So, too, have infant eyes been so charmed 
by the rainbow irradiating the earth, that almost in- 
fant hands have been taught, as if by inspiration, the 
power to paint in finest colours, and to imitate with 
a wondrous art, the skies so beautiful to the quick- 
awakened spirit of delight. What knowledge have 
not some children acquired, and gone down scholars 
to their small untimely graves! Knowing tliat such 
things have been—are—and will be—why art thou 
incredulous of the divine expansion of soul—so soon 
understanding the things that are divine—in the 
“Holy Child?” 

_ Thus grew she in the eye of God, day by day wax- 

ing wiser and wiser in the knowledge that tends to- 

wards the skies, and as if séme angel visitant were 
nightly with her in her dreams, awakening eve 


morn with a new dream of thought that brought wit 
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it-a gift of more Py agp speech. Yet merry 
she was at times with her companions among the 
woods and braes, though while they all were laugh- 
ing, she only smiled; and the ‘passing traveller, who 
might pause a moment to bless the sweet creatures 
in their play, could not but single out one face among 
the many fair, so pensive in its paleness,a face to be 
remembered, coming from afar, like a mournful 
thought upon the hour of joy! 

Sister or brother of her own had she none—and 
often both her parents—who lived in a hut by itself 
up among the mossy stumps of the old decayed for- 
est—had to leave her alone~sometimes even all the 
day long from morning till night. But she no more 
wearied in her solitariness than does the wren in the 
wood. All the flowers were herfriends—all the birds. 
The linnet ceased not. his song for her, though her 
footsteps wandered into the green glade among the 
yellow broom, almost within reach of the spray from 
which he poured this melody—the quiet eyes of his 
mate feared her not when her garments almost touch- 
ed the bush where she brooded on her young. Shy- 
est of the winged sylvans, the cushat donald not her 
wings away on the soft approach of her harmless 
footsteps to the pine that concealed her slender nest. 
As if blown from heaven, descended round her path 
the showers of the painted butterflies, to feed, sleep, 

or die—undisturbed by her—upon the wild flowers 
—with wings, when motionless, undistinguishable 
from the blossoms. And well she loved the brown, 
busy, blameless bees, come thither for the honey-dews 
from a hundred cots sprinkled all over the parish, 
and all high over head sailing away at evening, laden 
and wearied, to their straw-roofed skeps in many a 
hamlet garden. ‘The leaf of every tree, shrub, and 
plant, she knew familiarly and lovingly in its own 
characteristic beauty; and was loath to shake one dew 
drop, from the sweetbriet-rose. And well she knew 
that all nature loved her in return—that they were 
dear to each other in their innocence—and that the 
very sunshine, in motion or in rest, was ready to 
come at the bidding of her smiles. Skilful those 
small white hands of hers among the reeds and rushes 
and Osiers—and many a pretty flower-basket grew 
beneath their touch, her parents, wondering on their 
return home to see the handiwork of one who’ was 
never idle in her happiness. Thus early—ere yet 
but five years old—did she earn her mite for the sus- 
tenance of her own beautiful life! The russet garb 
she wore she herself had won—and thus Poverty, at 
the door of that hat, became even Hike a Guardian 
Angel, with the lineaments of heaven on her brow, 
and the quietude of heaven beneath her feet. 

But these were but her lonely pastimes, or gentle 
task-work self-imposing among her pastimes; and 
itself, the sweetest of them all, inspired by a sense of 
duty, that still brings with it its own delight—and 
hallowed by religion, that even in the most adverse 
lot changes slavery into freedom—till the heart, in- 
sensible to the bonds of necessity, sings aloud for joy. 
The life within the life of the ‘Holy Child,” 
apart from even such- innocent employments as 
these, and from such recreations as innocent, among 
the shadows and the sunshine of those sylvan haunts, 
was | assed, let us fear not to say the truth, wondrous 
as such worship was in one so very young—was pass- 
ed in the worship of God; and her parents—though 
sometimes even saddened to see such piety in a small 
creature like her, and afraid, in their exceeding love, 
that it betokened an early removal from this world 
of one too perfectly pure ever to be touched by its 
sins and sorrows—forbore, in an awful pity, ever to 
remove the Bible from her knees, as she would sit 
with it there, not at morning and at evening only, or 
all the Sabbath long as soon as they returned from 
kirk, but often through all the hours of the longest 
and sunniest week-days, when there was notiing to 
hinder her from going up to the hill side, or down 
to the village, to play with the other children, always 
too happy when she appeared—nothing to hinder her 
but the voice she heard speaking in that Book, and 
the hallelujahs that, at the turning over of each bless- 
ed page, cayne upon the ear of the ** Holy Child” 
from white-robed saintsall kneeling before his throne 
in heaven! 

Her life seemed to be the sameinsleep. Often at 
midnight, by the light of the moon shining in upon 
her little bed beside theirs, her parents Ieaned over 
her face, diviner in dreams, and wept as she wept, 
her lips all the while murmuring, in broken senten- 
ces of prayer, the name of Him who died for us all. 
But plenteous as were her penitential tears—peni- 
tential in the holy humbleness of her stainless spirit, 
over thoughts that had never left a dimming breath 
on its purity, yet that seemed, in those strange visit- 
ings, to be haunting her a& the shadow of sins—soon 
were they all dried up in the lustre of her returning 
smiles! Waking, her voice in the kirk was the 
sweetest among many sweet, as all the young singers 
and she the youngest far, sat together by themselves, 
and within the congregational music of the psalm, 
up-lifted a silvery strain that sounded like the very 
spirit of the whole, even like angelic harmony blent 
with a mortal song. But sleeping, still more sweetly 
‘sang the **Holy Child;” and then, too, in some di- 
viner inspiration than ever was granted to it while 
awake, her soul composed its own hymns, and set 
the simple scriptural words to its own mysterious 
music—the tunes she loved best gliding into one an- 
other, without onee ever marring the melody, with 
pathetic touches interposed never heard before, and 
never more to be renewed! For each dream had its 
own breathing, and many-visioned did then seem to 
be the sinless creature’s sleep! 


The loye that was borné for her,.all over the hill- 


.| Bible, that shadow or sound of his feet awoke her 


region, and beyond its circling clouds, was almost 
such as mortal creatures might be thought to feel 
for some existence that had visibly come from hea- 
ven! Yet.all who looked on her, saw that she, like 
themselves, was mortal, and many an eye was wet, 
the heart wist not why, to hear such wisdom falling 
from her lips; for dimly did it prognosticate, that as 
short as bright would be her walk from. the cradle 
to the grave. And thus for the “ Holy Child” was 
their love elevated by awe, and saddened by pity— 
and as by herself he passed pensively by their dwell- 
ings, the same eye that smiled on her presence, on 
her disappearance wept! 

Not in vain for others—and for herself, oh! what 
great gain!—for these few years on earth, did that 
pure spirit ponder on the word of God! Other child- 
ren became pious from their delight in her piety— 
for she was simple among the simplest of them all, 
and walked with them hand in hand, nor spurned 
companionship with any one that was good. But all 
gvew good by being with her—and parents had bat 
to whisper her name—and in a moment the passion- 
ate sob was hushed—the lowering brow lighted—and 
the household in peace, Older hearts owned the 
power of the piety, so far surpassing their thoughts; 
and time-hardened sinners, it is said, when looking 
and listening to the ‘* Holy Child,” knew the errors 
of their ways, and returned to the right path, as at a 
voice from heaven. | 

Bright was her seventh summer—the brightest, so 
the aged said, that had ever, in man’s memory, shone 
over Scotland. One long, still, sunny, blue day fol- 
lowed another, and in the rainless weather, though 
the dews kept green the hills, the song of the streams 
was low. But paler and paler, in sunlight and mooif- 
light, became the sweet face that had been always 
pale; and the voice that had been always something 
mournful, breathed lower and sadder still from the 
too perfect whiteness of her. breast. No need—no 
fear—to tell her she was about to die! Sweet whis- 
pers had sung it to her in her sleep—and waking she 
knew it in the look of the ge skies. But she 
spoke not to her parents of death more than she had 
otten done—and never of her own. Only she seemed 
to love them with a more exceeding love—and was 
readier, even sometimes when no one was speaking, 
with a few dropsof tears. Sometimes she disappear- 
ed—nor, when sought for, was found in the woods 
about the hut. And one day the mystery was clear- 
ed, for a shepherd saw her sitting by herself ona 
grassy mound in‘a nook of the small solitary kirk- 
yard, miles off among the hills, so lostin reading the’ 


not; and, ignorant of his presence, she knelt down 
and prayed—for a while weeping bitterly—but soon 
comforted by a heavy calm—that her sins might be 
forgiven her! 

One Sabbath evening, soon after, as she was sit- 
ting besi(le her pareuts at the door of theirhut, look- 
ing first for a long while on their faces, and then for 
a long while on the sky, though it was not yet the 
stated hour of worship, she suddenly knelt down, and 
leaning oa their knees with hands clasped more fer-. 
vently than her wont, she broke forth into tremu-, 
lous singing of that hymn, which from her lips they 
now never heard without unendurable oar 


_ **The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that ealls me home; 
At last, O Lord! let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace!” 


They carried her fainting toher little bed, and utter- 
ed not a word to one another till she revived. The 
shock was sudden, but not unexpected, and they 
knew now that the hand of death was upon her, al- 
though her eyes soon became brighter and brighter, 
they thought, than they had ever been before. But 
forehead, cheeks, lips, neck; and breast, were all as 
white and to the quivering hands that touch them, 
almost as cold as snow. Ineffable was the bliss in 
those radient eyes; but the breath of words was froz- 
en, and that hymn was almost her last farewell.— 
Some few words she spake—and named the hour and 
day she wished to be buried. Her lips coald then 
just faintly return the kiss ando more—a film came 
ever the now dim blue of her eyes—the father list- 
ened for her breath-—and then the mother took his 
plaee, and leaned her ear to the unbreathing mouth 
long deluding herself with its lifelike smile; but a 
sudden darkness in the room, and a sudden stillness 
most dreadful both, convinced their unbelieving 
hearts at last, that it was death, 

All the parish, it may be said attended her funeral 
—for none staid away from the kirk that Sabbath— 
though many a voice was unable to join in the Psalm. 
The little grave was soon filled up—and you hardly 
knew that the turf had been disturbed beneath which 
she lay. ‘The afternoon service consisted but of a 
prayer—for he who ministered, had loved her with 
Jove unspeakable—and though an old gray-haired 
man, all the time he prayed he wept. In the sob- 
bing kirk her parents were sitting-—but no one look- 
ed at them—and when the congregation rose to go, 
there they remained sitting—and an hour afterwards, 
came out again into the open air, and parting with 
their pastor at the gate, walked away to their hut, 
overshadowed with the blessing of a thousand pray- 
ers! 

And did her parents, soon after she was buried, 
die of broken hearts, or pine away disconsolately to 
their graves? Think not that they, who were Chris- 
tians indeed, could he guilty of such ingratitude. 
‘«« The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away—bles- 
sed be the name of the Lord!” were the first words 


long years of. weal, of wo, duly every morning and 
night these same blessed words did they utter when 
on their knees together, in prayer—and many a thou- 
sand times besides, when they were apart, she in her 
silent hut, and he on the hill, neither of them unhap- 
py in their solitude, though never again, perhaps 
was his countenance so cheerful as of yore—and 
though often suddenly amidst mirth or sunshine, her 
eyes were seen toeverflow! Happy had they been 
—as we mortal beings ever can be happy—durin 
many pleasant years of wedded life before she ha 
been born. And happy were they-on to the verge 
of old age—after she had here ceased tobe! Their 
Bible had indeed been an idle book—the Bible that 
belonged to ‘the Holy Child,””—and idle all their 
kirk-goings with ‘the Holy Child,” through the 
Sabbath-calm; had those intermediate seven years not 
left a power of bliss behind them, triumphant over 
death and the grave! 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


REVERSE OF THE MEDAL.—No, III. 

By some unlucky accident of childhood, I was 
early seduced from the world of realities to be a 
dweller in the regions of literature and of abstrac- 
tions; there I wandered without companion or guide, 
pleased with that enchanted maze of which I then 
fancied myself a skilful unraveller. Alas, I too soon 
discovered that the country of my involuntary adop- 
tion, and for which I burned with a patriot’s fanatic 
love, was a realm governed by usurping aristocra- 
cies, iron laws, and hateful prejudices;—I saw every 
where monuments of insular pride, narrow bigotry, 
and falsehood;—my mind lost its security, and be- 
came vacillating, gloomy, and distrustful. Asa 
collateral pursuit I had been sometimes led to glance 
at the literature of continental Europe, and now, at 
this period of doubt and disquietude, I returned, and 
with more method to its study in the hope that I 


might at least vary my disgusts. I had not long per-' 


severed ere a new light burst on my mind, and the 
spell of locality was broken: exclusive of the re- 
spectable names of Hume, Gibbon, and Sterne, I 
perceived that thggwriters of France and Germany— 
deep, resplendent, and _ self-sufficing—were unac- 
quainted of the very existence of that English phalanx, 
who, always condemning and depreciating yet for 
ever imitating foreigners, affected to believe that 
genius only saw the Nght on their shores, and that 
antiquity had made them the sole inheritors of its 
learning. I found that continental literature had 
spared to England the task of invention; but alas, 
how had the bright waters of the fountain been sul- 
lied in passing through the alembic of English ima- 
gination—it seemed to me that genius born in that 


dantic. 

Voltaire somewhere says, that variety of language 
is the scourge of Europe. .Ah, I more lamented the 
original sin of conformity, that left my compatriots 
the defenceless prey of English errors; for it was 
but too evident that America had only renounced 
her political allegiance, and that over manners and 
literature foreign influence was potent asever. How 
often have I wished that, like the heroines of old, 
I could arm knights of the pen to dispute this hated 
supremacy. 


When the long, sultry, cloudless day of summer 
merges into welcome twilight, and arrd nature quaffs 
the rising breeze, is it not sweet to leave the fly- 
haunted, low-domed cells of a country house, (those 
dungeons of St. Marks, in all save bolts and chains, ) 
and wander alone and unpremeditated beyond the 
village skirts. The odorous air, the enchanting still- 
ness, the tinkle of the distant bell, fill the soul with 
ineffable imagery. It is at these moments, when 
perturbed passions bow down in silence to the ma- 
jesty of external objects, that I could worship the 
supremacy of the senses, and abjure for ever the 
metaphysician’s creed. Then earth holds no being 
whose presence were not dissonance—music and 
poetry, minions of passion, were a discord and dese- 
eration then. What thoughts of mild defiance, world 
disdaining apathy, pledge in the twilight shades the 
soul to independence. The certainty that when [ 
shall be blotted from the list of existence, these fair 
unsympathising scenes will look lovely as ever, de- 
tracts not an atom from enjoyment; the thought but 
loosens the sometimes oppressive bonds of friend- 
ship and habit. Ah,if reason were but silent, if she 


they had spoken by that bedside; during many, Many 


did not whisper of illusions fashioned by the unprac- 


musky island became cramped, malignant, and pe- 
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ticed senses of a town-bred novice, there, to the soft 
and solemn visions of the hour, would I dedicate 
existence. Now, that in the austere days of winter, 
when bondage and mortality blend with every view 
of life, memory would recall those images of un- 
bounded liberty which only beautiful summer can 
bestow. I find of those sweet apparitions no distinct, 
unborrowed semblance; the dreams of other spirits 
are present with me, and I glow with reflected in- 
spiration, 

In some respects imagination is more an idolater 
than an egotist, it is a polytheist that selects from 
the mythology of genius its favourite deity; and now, 
at this moment hushed by the genius of Volney, all 
other oracles of night and solitude are mute. The 
desert wanderer’s—the interpreter of tombs, seated 
on a fallen column of Palmyra’s ruins, and telling to 
echo the fading destiny of glory—is all the voice I 
hear. And where now is his mortal home who linked 
the mouldering relics of far ages ta the thoughts 
of living men? That tomb, whose mighty voice he 
invoked to fill with terror the breasts of tyrants. 
Thus genius passes away, ‘‘ thus perish empires and 
nations.” 

LOVE. 

It is said that writers of ‘my sex have but two 
themes—religion and love. If equality was not a 
stranger to human destinies, a vocation thus exclu- 
sive would place its votaries beyond the possibility 
of rivalship; yet oh, humiliating fact! those altars of 
the heart’s intensest worship are heaped with richer 
gifts than ours. From the pious specimens that 
I have seen, the best raptures of St. Theresa were 
but as earth-born scintillations compared to the holy 
fire of St. Francis de Saless and near love’s gentle 
shrine, the impassioned muse of Byron wrests from 
de Stael the palm of superior devotion. 

I find a strong family resemblance in the effusions 
of Byron and Bulwer, in each exist those effeminate 
voluptuous traits which, securing to their authors 
the suffrages of all youthful hearts, awaken in maturer 
judgments craving and distrust. Is possible for one 
of these latter to imagine Byron, arrived at his thirty- 
fifth year, weeping in the garden of his Armide over 
the page of Corinne, with other sentiments than those 
of pity and contempt?—Neither is Bulwer deserving 
of a higher fate—he that eternally breaks the thread 
of his narratives with episodes and hymns of love, 
and whose enamoured heroines are of a sofiness and 
insipidity that might nauseate a nunnery. If over 
love’s tautologies a reader should yawn, women are 
made responsible for his weariness; they are such 
mad, doating creatures, that an unlucky author, sigh- 
ing for popularity, must sacrifice taste and judgment 
to their predilections, or forfeit his hopes of fame. 
jt was in subservience to the amorous taste of ac- 
tresses that Racine and Adtlison enervated their tra- 
zedies with frequent love scenes; at least so say the 
critics, and we must submit to their decisions. 

Of all emotions love is the most selfish, other pas- 
sions are like electric sparks felt to an indefinite 
distance, but this is resultless, isolated, and anti- 
social; its most prominent effect is jealousy—a state 
of feeling always akin to the ludicrous. Love’s spi- 
ritual joys are all egotistic. The assurance that he 
is rarely absent from the contemplations of another, 
that in another heart is reflected an embellished por- 
trait of himself—it is this conviction that thrills the 
pulse of a lover with a natural, but undoubtedly 
selfish joy. Of all love’s transcripts that I have ever 
seen, those of Augustus La Fontaine, Mrs. Opie, 
and the poet Hogg, exhibit most of the tiger-nature, 
or 


‘ Hyena’s in love may be thought to have looked.” 


In the amatory songs of Moore, love really looks the 
engaging child which Grecian poetry and sculpture 
represent him. Moore is gifted with the soul-win- 


‘ning humility, (so rare in English authorship,) that 


never exaggerates a thought or feeling; through all 
his compositions we find the individual merged in 
the seducing theme.—But enough of love’s written 
code—dietated by pride, luxury, and imagination— 
in the ** calm current of domestic life”? we perceive 
very little of either its tenderness or ferocity. Ihave 
read that the poets and philosophers of Greees wor- 
shipped an imaginary frieudship with an extrava- 


_ gance of zeal that almost exceeds belief—consequent- 


ly the idolatry of our modern poets is not entirely 
destitute of precedent. 


Mr. Maculloch, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of London, is preparing for publi- 
cation a theoretical and practical Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, 9, 1831. 


SOCIETY. 

The following letter has been addressed to us by 
some female friend, whose hand we do notrecognise. 
The justice of her remarks has induced us to give 
them publication. She appears to have dicovered 
a new subject for revolution, and in the present age 
of reform and change, has ventured to stir up the 
spirit of her sex, to an alteration in the manners and 
characteristies of the society of the day. We wish 
her success in her undertaking; but think fit to advise 
her, that she is applying her talents to a Herculean 
labour. At the same time, we feel aware, that with 
the assistance of some few of the ‘‘ blues” of her 
garb, she may be able to effect much towards the 
establishment of that state of things she so earnestly 
advocates, if she does not succeed in bringing about 
a general revolution. 

“T have in this rough work, shap’d outa man . 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment; my free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

In a wide sea of wax: no levelled malice 

Infeets one comma of the course I hold, 


But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no track behind.” [ Timon of Athens. 


dies, and is devoted professedly to the cultivation of 
literature, and a taste for reading and science, among 
the females of the present day. For these reasons, 
I have been induced to make it the organ, through 
which to address my sex, on a subject closely con- 
nected with the effectuation of your purpose. We 
all have our eertain circles of society, in which we 
figure with more or less authority, according as our 
personal or other attractions shall win us a populari- 
ty among those who surround us, I have sustained 
a station in one of these circles, and have been for 
some time past a careful observer of the several pe- 
culisrities which have characterized those who have 
distinguished themselves among us. The result of 
my observation has been, that there is an utter vitia- 
tion of taste and judgment in the assignment of the 
different grades of those who have ruled, with a 
greater or less sway, in the empire of Society—and 
that the noblest, and only endearment, which it is 
granted to mortal being to claim, in kindred with 
the spirits of a higher world, are sacrificed at the 
shrine of folly, or laid aside to make way for the 
foolish flippancy which adorns the train of levity. 
These deficiencies it is my present purpose to ex- 
hibit to you; and if I have judged righUy concerning 
characters, they are deficiencies which, when re- 
corded, should put the better sense of our sex em- 
phatieally to the ** downright blush.” 

In the society of the present day there exists, as I 
have stated, an alarming and discreditable state of 
things. ‘There is a necessity for reform, we want a 
thorough revolutionizing—and in this age of revolu- 
tions, when monarchies are being daily overturned, 
when the sceptre of tyranny is seen daily dropping 
from the blood-stained hand of the oppressor, and 
liberty is wending her flight westward, even to the 
confines of Xerxes’ ancient home of despots, I would 
court one breath of this spirit, that its influence 
might be felt in the litde circles of society, to which 
we all pay a greater or less tribute of time and atten- 
tion. 


The fault of all this is justly chargeable to our sex 
alone—we have the sole, exclusive power, which 
elevates or sinks the debutant on the stage of socie- 
ty; we deal the smile that cherishes and induces on- 
ward the young aspirant to our favours, in his course 
to notoriety and enviable favouritism, and it is we 
alone that can impart the withering frown that ban- 
ishes him for ever from the pleasing gayety and en- 
ticing dissjpation of the “‘ winter campaign.” The 
reform, then, must begin with us; we must exercise 
our prerogative with more discrimination, and the 
character of those who rise to the summit of our ap- 
probation, must be of adifferent cast from the Nashes 
‘and Brammells of the present day. A change in 


Mr. Eprror:—Your paper is dedicated to the la-' 


— 


the qualities requisite to insure success must be) 
made, a different standard must be adopted, and we 
have nobler objects for our admiration. 


Among the elect of this season, George Lovington 
stands in a prominent situation. A simple etching 
of the features of his character’ is sufficient to give 
you a full picture of the taste which prevails, not 
only in many, but in a large majority of the various 
circles of society. I may not be able better to finish 
this expose, if it deserves so harsh an appellation, 
than by giving you, in brief, the character of this gen- 
tleman; and I only request that it may receive a can- 
did scrutiny ere it is denounced entirely, as ‘* the 
fabrication of a diseased mind.” 

Lovington gains popularity in every circle he en- 
ters. His presence is in suci: demand, that he is 
seldom known to pass a whole evening at a single 
entertainment. His days are taken up with the re- 
turn visits the courtesy of society obliges him to 
make, after having received a card of invitation to 
the evening’s entertainment. He complains of his 
declining health, and ever and anon sighs out a wish 
for the season to return, when he can renovate his 
constitution by early walks and copious potations of 
the pure waters of Saratoga or Ballston. He com- 
plains, that from the dissipation of the winter par- 
ties, he is not permitted to live, but is compelled to 
languish out his miserable existence, converting da; 
into night and night into day. Thisis his populari- 
ty, the qualifications which have gained him ‘this 
popularity are now our subject. 


His personal appearance is prepossessing; he has 
a good figure, a fine blue eye, and glossy hair that 


hangs in graceful curls over a-fair and prominent | 


forehead. The expression of his countenance is 
rather pleasing, and to a stranger, would bespeak a 
favourable impression as to intelligence. He laughs 
frequently, and never with more hilarity and seem- 
ing gratification, than when the subject of his risi- 
bility is an emanation from the raked up rubbish of 
his own wit. His conversational powers are what, 
in his own technicality, he considers his fort; and it 
is my present purpose to give you a short analysis 
of them. I may premise, that he isa most uncon- 
scionable proser, and is never at a loss for a subject 
to fix upon as the pivot of his prosings, ‘These sub- 
jects appear, however, to have all been steeped in 
the same dye. They all seem related to each other 
by a close affinity, and when you have once held a 
successful converse with him, you need never be at 
a loss to know what topic will insure his attention 
and elicit his powers, should you come to a second 
encounter with him. Parties, balls, all kinds and 
deseriptions of small talk, the whole variety of tea- 
table chat, petty detractions, and nice points on small 
matters, are subjects he is fully conversantin. These 
compose the tout ensemble of his conversational capa- 


| city; rise one grade above such topics, and, as though 


: ou breathed a withering pestilence, he retreats pre- 
cipitately from your company. On my first acquain- 
tance with Mr. Lovington, I ventured a conversation 
on literary topics with him; but a dull, unspeakable, 
and vacant gaze, was all the answer that my venture 
brought me. Not knowing ‘‘the bent of his incli- 
nation,” I attempted, at the suggestion of a friend, 
better acquainted than myself, to canvass the ques- 
tion, to what country properly belongs the glory of 
bringing about the discovery of the New World— 
but judge my surprise, and believe my verity, when 
I tell you, he had never heard of Columbus. Since 
this, I have learned that Mr. Lovington, ‘‘ from the 
number and pressure of his engagements,” is neces- 
sitated to employ an amanuensis to attend to the ne- 
gessary matters of answering polite notes, and to 
regulate the grammatical and orthographical execu- 
tion of the rest of correspondence.—Such is a candid 
and unexaggerated picture of George Lovington. 
Such is the being wha stalks amid the fluttering hearts 
of many of our sex, and leads into captivity those 
affections which were implanted there to bless nobler 
objects. 

I have seen characters in society whose presence 
spread a taste for literature, and who carried in every 
line of their conversation, something interesting and 
informing to the mind. But the stay of these cha- 
racters among us has been short; they find them- 
selves neglected, and the goddess they worship—the 
lovely Minerva—prostrated to make way for some 
airish prude, or profaned by the scoffings of some se- 


— = — —— 
cundum partem of the character I have just described, 
Yet such is the taste and discrimination of the sex— 


‘** The tinsel glitter and the specious mien, 
Delude the most—few pry behind the scene.” 


Should we not then resolve to raise, as in the days 
of our good grandmothers, the standard of the mind, 
and say with Shakspeare— 


“It is the mind that makes the body rich, 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud, 
So Honour peereth in the meanest habit.” 


These flimsy trappings must soon fade away—but 
the proficiencies of the mind increase with age, and 
as we tread the downhill of life, spread the flowers 
ef happiness and content on our pathway before us, 
If we indulge in schemes of connubial bliss, without 
these qualities in those we"love, our anticipations will 
prove delusive dreams indeed. We must consider 
that the hand of age soon wipes off the remnant of 
beauty that we, or those we make our partners in 
life, may possess, and that it becomes us to fix our 
hopes of happiness on something more substantial 
than this. The show of dress and the folly of parade 
must give place to the sober address and steady mien 
of more advanced life. We must look in our visions. 
of happiness beyond the horizon of the day—and 
stretch our view along the vista of years yet to come, 
Such should be our course—but such alas, it is not 
—then would I say to my sex, make this the date-». 
and in the language of Horace, 


Incipe 
Aude sapere.” 


‘* Begin, be bold, and venture to. be wise.” 
With much esteem, Mr. Editor, 
Your constant reader, 
AmeEtia MENTAMATOR,. 


EDUCATION. 

We have received from New York, an address of 
the state convention of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion, held at Utica in that state, in January of the 
present year, with an abstract of the proceedings of 
said convention. ‘The address is written with much 
ability, and traces in clear colors the difficulties in 
the progress of education, which have hitherto im- 
peded its success in New York. The members of 
the convention contend, that whatever defects exist in 
their common schools, ought not to be imputed to 
the constituted authorities of the state; but rather to 
the apathy of the people, and their neglect of the ad- 
vantages presented. They enumerate the grand 
sources of deficiency in education by common schools, 
as follows:— 

The poverty of qualification in the teachers, with 
their frequent change. : 

The short space in the year, during which the 
schools are generally taught. 

The great number of scholars, with a variety of 


studies assigned to one teacher. 
The absence of mental cultivation. 


They say, “the Monitorial System, with some re- 
striction and modifications would greatly multiply 
the advantages of instruction; and that the system of 
inductive education, the development of the mental 
faculties, so successfully introduced in infant schools, 
properly applied, would lighten many an hour of the 
school-boy’s irksome labour in committing to memo- 
ry words ® him unintelligible, and rules whose 
principles he seeks in yain to comprehend, while fa- 
culties which may be dormant forever under the pre- 
sent system, would be drawn forth into joyous and 
useful action.” Alas! for our youth; Pestalozzi and 
Fellenbourg, the benefactors of the school-boy, have 
lived almost in vain, ‘They have smoothed the rug- 
ged ascent of science for the youthful subjects of 
European despots, while the children of this favour- 
ed portion of this favoured land, are still condemned 
to the drudgery of learning like parrots, or not learn- 
ing at all. ‘The ease with which the rudiments of 
the natural sciences might be imparted by speci- 
mens and illustrations from the vast cabinet and la- 
boratory of Nature, renders their entire neglect in 
our common schools, still more to be deplored; and 
the Convention earnestly desire and recommend their 
immediate introduction. There is another subject 
of great importance which has been brought before 
the Convention: The necessity of intructing youth 
im the principles of our government, and the duties 
of citizens, The value of such a knowledge to those 
who are by their right of suffrage, their own legisla- 
tors and rules, is apparent to the slightest glance, and 
yet, how few of our children, how few of their 
teachers, have any portion of such intelligence!— 
What calamities may be the result of such ignorance! 
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There is, however, too much reason to fear, that even 
if the teachers were willing and competent to intro- 
duce such improvements into the System, the peo- 
ple themselves would be found opposed to any plan, 
however plausible, if it were recent or novel. The 
change, therefore, must be effected by convincing the 
people of its necessity. To do this, facts must be 
prought to their consideration. 

The address is concluded with a recommendation 
for the formation of a general Lyceum, with subordi- 
nate branches in every town; through which and by 
which, information may be gathered from and com- 
municated to every portion of the state. They also 
recommend another meeting in May next, when the 
friends of education generally, from every state in 
the union, are invited to attend. In conformity with 
this recommendation, the convention at its close re- 
solved itself into a State Lyceum, with the following 
constitution. 


ConstiTuTION or THE N. Y. State Lyceum. 
Preamble, 

We, whose names are undersigned, being fully 
convinced that something ought to be done immedi- 
ately to improve our system of common school edu- 
cation, agree to adopt the following Constitution, 
and to obey the by-laws made in conformity thereto. 

Art. 1. Mame and object.—This association shall 
be known by the title of the New York State Ly- 
ceum, Its object shall be especially the improve- 
ment of our system of Common School Education, 
and also the general diffusion of useful knowledge. 

Art. 2. This association shall be composed of such 
members of this Convention as shall subscribe the 
constitution; such persons as may be elected by the 
association, and delegates from each county in the 
State, provided such delegation do not exceed three 
in 

Art. 3. The officers of this association shall be a 
President, one Vice President from each Senatorial 
district, a recording and corresponding Secretary, a 
Treasurer and twelve Curators, all of whom shalf be 
elected by ballot annually in August. 

Art. 4. Duties of Officers. 1. The President, or 
in his absence, one of the Vice Presidents, or in their 
absence, a President pro tempore shall preside at the 
meetings of the Lyceum. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meet- 
ings of the association, and shall keep a record of 
their transactions. 

3. The Corresponding Secretary shall be the or- 

of communication with other societies and with 
individuals, and shall prepare for the documents fur- 
nished by the county Lyceums and from other sour- 
ces, an annual report of the number, grade and con- 
dition of the schools throughout this State. 

4. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all mo- 
nies of the Lyceum, and shall render an accurate 
statement of all his receipts and disbursements an- 
nually. 

5. The Curators, together with the other officers, 
shall be entrusted with the general interests of the 
society. It shall be their duty to appoint suitable 
persons to deliver lectures at the annual meeting of 
the society, on such subjects relating to education as 
they may deem expedient, to collect such facts as; 
may tend to promote the general objects of the so- 
ciety, and to provide convenient accommodations for 
the meetings. 

Art. 5. County Lyceums.—County Lyceums shall 
be auxiliary to the State Lyceum, whose particular 
object is to improve the present system of Common 
School Education, and who shall report annually to 
the State Lyceum, on or before the day of its annual 
meeting, all the facts which they may possess in re- 
lation to the number, grade and condition of the 
schools within the county, together with such other 
information as may contribute to promote the objects 
of the society. 

Art. 6. Town Iyceums.—Town Lyceums shall be 
auxiliary to the “county Lyceum, whose particular 
object is to improve the present system of Common 
School Education, and shall report annually to the 
county Lyceum, at least one month before the annual 
meeting of the State Lyceum, the number, grade and 
condition of the schools within the limits of the town. 

Art..7. Meetings.—This Lyceum shall hold an 
annual meeting, at Utica, onthe second Wednesday 
of August, at such place and hour as the Curators 
may direct; also the special meeting which the Pre- 
sident and two Vice Presidents may call, or any five 
members of the society. 

Art. 8. By-Laws and Amendments.—1. By-Laws 
not repugnant to this Constitution may be adopted at 
any regular meeting. 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended, 
by a vote of a majority of the members present at 
their first annual meeting, or by a vote of two-thirds, 

at any future meeting. 


We have thus noticed this Conventian in conform- 
ity with a request passed by its members, that its 
proceedings should be made public as possible, as 
well that the friends of general education in this vi- 
cinity might have some knowledge of the exertions of 
asister state upon this important subject. 


The London Morning Chronic!e says,—‘‘ Pey- 
ronnet and Polignac have had serious differences 


sincé their imprisonment in the fortress at Hain, and 
on one occasion, as appears from a private corres- 
pondence, the infuriated lawyer threw a candlestick 
at the head of the Prince, which fortunately missed 
him. The prince has petitioned the Government of 
France that he may be separated from his compa- 
nion.” 
THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

We have read the whole of the new production by 
the author of Pelham, with close attention and ab- 
sorbing interest. The poetry is indeed admirable, 
but the satire might have been omitted with advan- 
tage to the production. The story is neither intri- 
cate nor ingenious, but the power with which the 
workings of passion are described, and the exquisite 
touches of natural colouring and deep feeling with 
which the work abounds, are such as to call up the 
fullest admiration of the reader. No poem of equal 
merit has appeared since the days of Byron—the 
master spirit of genius is seen throughout its pages, 
and the whole soul of the author seems to have been 
concentrated in the development of many of the 
scenes. The story commences with the birth of the 
twins, narrates their dissimilarity of disposition— 
Ching being of a light-hearted and gay, and Chang 
of a grave and philosophical temperament. The 
third chapter relates the arrival at Siam of an English 


traveller, named Hodges, who forms the project of 


speculating upon the brothers. He fascinates them 
with a description of the charms of foreign climes, 
and induces them to consent to accompany him in 
his travels. Preparatory to their departure, a scene 
takes place between the Twins and a Siamese Sor- 
cerer, which is equal in power to any passage in Man- 
fred. The brothers’ arrival in England, and the 
sensation they created, are then dwelt upon in a plea- 
sant satirical strain, when Chang becomes enamoured 
of the daughter of Hodges, and entertains a desire 
that the link which binds him to his brother should 
be severed. The workings of his mind at this crisis 
are thus described:— 


It was a fair and summer night, 
The moon had clombe her weary height: 
Like him who scales the mountain’s brow, 
And slowly eyes the scene below, 
As every spot he pass’d—delays, 
And charms the langour from, his gaze, 
She seem’d on high to pause and breathe 
Her silence o’er the world beneath; 
Watching as with an angel’s pity 
The dark rest of the giant City, 
That death-like lay within its shroud, 

_ As quiet as the heart of Sorrow;— 
Or like a hush’d, unmoving cloud, 

Whose sleep will wake in storm to-morrow. 
Pale through the half-clos’d window strays ~ 
The meek smile of the wandering rays 
Along the floor it checkering gleameth, 
And o’er the Indian brothers streameth. 
As by that light so wan and chill, 

ifs cheek—the sterner one’s—you saw; 
Its hae and aspect well might thrill 

Your bosom with a startled awe. 


**Qut, out”—he muttered, ‘* on this curs’d, 
This loathly and unnatural tie! 
Oh! would that it one hour were burst, 
Though with the next hour doom’d to die! 
Am I not cut off from the joys, A 
The proud life of the glorious earth? 
Who comes to eye the monster boys, 
Nor feels his wonder brand our birth? 
But fe can sleep, and sport and laugh; 
I, Zalone this base cup quaff. 


**O Light! sweet daughter of the Sun, 
didst behold me born, 
Say, did these eyes thy glory shun 
Why was I fated to inherit 
This vast desire, this mounting spirit? 
Why doom’d to burn for knowledge, power, 
Fame; and whate’er our mortal dower 
Upon the lap of life bestows— 
Poor balance for our mortal woes! 


*¢ Why doom’d to bear within my breast 
A godlike, but self-scorching fire; 
Thoughts, that like young birds in their nest 
Deserted, and unfledged, expire; 
Yearning,.nay struggling, for the skies, 
Which made their real destinies! 


** And love, fair love! each other thing, 
To which, like me, contempt may cling, 
Still hath the blessing of its kind, 
Still its connubial rite may find. 
Earth, air, sea—yea, the leaves that fall, 
The smallest drop that swells the tide, 
Can grant its living myriads all } 
That is tome denied! 
*¢ Am I not formed as others? Are 
The sense, sight, sound—delight and fire 
Of beauty bann’d me—can I bar 
From my quick heart the keeffMdesire, 


That e, wild, circling as the air, 

Blends with each single Declan there? 

And thou, oh, thou! at whose least look 
My heart leaps up, as at the voice 

Of the west wind—the enamoured brook 
Leaps up to revel and rejoice: 

Beneath thy touch, how can I thrill, 

Yet bid my bounding veins be still? — 

And when thou smilest on another, 

How can my soul its fury smother— 

Ev’n though that smile be on my brother!” 


Here broke his thoughts into a dark, 
And wild, and warring tide; 

And silently he stoop’d, to mark 
The sleeper by his side. 

At first his look was dread and stern, 

As if to hate all love could turn, 

And terrible it was to see 
The contrast of the pair; 

The smile, and the tranquillity— 
The wrung brow, the despair. 


But o’er the waker’s feature’s slowly, 
And shade by shade, a soft change stole, 
As memories dear, and fond and holy, 
Broke forth like moonbeams on his soul: 
As moonbeams when they gradual fall 
Some dim and lonely churchyard o’er, 
And make but soft and sacred all 
That roused the wanderer’s awe before. 


Various adventures in the history of the Twins, 
during their stay in London, are then told, occupying 
a large space in the volume. The fourth book is 
dedicated to Earl Grey—Chang imbibes the notion 
that his brother is his rival, is maddened by rage in 
consequence, and plans his murder; an evening walk 
}in the wood and a dialogue between the twins ensue. 

This scene is among the best in the volume. 


They came to a dark and lonely wood, 
And they lost the stream’s glad course; 

But they heard, thro’ the grim of the solitude, 
Th’ unseen wave murmur hoarse. 


There was an awe and a chill 
Over that desolate spot, 

In their damp, unsunn’d, and still, 
The moist leaves seemed to rot. 


And the gray sky only anon, 

Thro’ the dense shade sadly shone; 

As the rare stars glimmered through 

The haze and the reek of the marsh-drawn dew. 


And a fear came sudden and curdling o’er 

The blood of the gentler brother; 
And he knew not why, but his words forbore 

To lure from the gloom of his thought the other. 
For hitherto, with a kindly art, 

We have seen that he moulded his speech 
In the fashion quaint, which the moody heart 

Of his brother not often had failed to reach— 
But he now was mute, and his pulse beat fast, 
So into the midst of the wood they pass’d. 


Then saddenly, and solemnly, 
Ahd with a deathlike cheek, 

Chang paused, and darkly turned his eye 
On Ching—but did not speak. 


And strange, and yet more strange that look 
Glared out through the dull air. 

And his brow grew damp, and his knees they shook, 
And a horror crept cold through his stiffening hair, 


His lips were apart and trembling, 
But their voice like a ghost was fled;— 
So stood he and so gazed,— 
When Ching, fear-stricken and amazed, 
But with a tone dissembling 
‘The strangeness and chill of his dread, 
Spake out, and his voice was as winds, when again 
They break with a groan thro’ the Ice-king’s chain. 


‘¢My brother, wherefore bendest thou 
On me that eye, and boding brow? 
Have I offended thee in aught?— 
Speak, brother, out the angry thought! 
But gaze not on me with that fierce 
And silent aspect—thy lips quiver, 
And thine eyes look as they would pierce, 
Like darts, my life—I feel thee shiver 
Ev’n as thon stand’st, and every vein 
_ Creeps chill’d by thine—” 
** Ay, hast said 
The very curse—the very bane, 
Vor which my soul could look thee dead, 
Cannot this blood glide fast or slow, 
But thou its very pulse must know? 
Can I not move, or breathe, or yell 
My tortures to the tacit air, 
But still thine eye must on me dwell, _ 
And still thy ghastly shape be there? 


‘¢Q! I could gripe thee with these hands, 
And tear away the fleshly bands, 
The curse of clay which from our tribe 
Hath severed our unnatural fate, 
Made us to this wide earth a gibe, 
And to ourselves—a hate! 


*¢ Ay, shudder, for my heart is told; 
At last the words are said— 
Hark! for in them thy doom hath knoll’d 
A knell of deeper dread 
Than ever yet to mortal bore 
The fulness of despair! 
Henceforth to each for evermore 
An open hate we bear— 
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Henceforth must jealousy and fear 
And horror be thy daily cheer! ; 


‘* Henceforth the bless’d sun shall look dark, 
The earth grow red with blood, 

= haggard eyes shall dread to mark 

s waste—the de 

The quiet pulse shall fi ona 

For thou must know, A FOE shall keep 
Lone watch for ever by thee! 


‘* And thro’ the night, and by the day, 
In bed—at board—at every tide 

Of time and place—that foe must stay 
To curse thee by thy side! 

And own a deep and solemn jo 
The while he feels himself Rew 

That the same death which must destroy 
Himself—rots thee.away !— 


| And now I seal my lips!” 


He ceas’d; 
And his strained hands their clench releas’d; 
And his breath gasped as if to free 
His breast from some departed spell, 
Yet witching with its memory. 


And thus—as stands some fearful thing 
Of war, awhile its vengeance spent— 
Sullen and dark he stood; while Ching 
A look on his swart visage bent, 
Where fear—amaze—love—pity mingled 
So plainly baring all the soul, 
That there a glance might well have singled 
Each separate feeling from the whole: 
And when a moment’s pause had died, 
Thought gush’d to speech, and he replied:— 
« Thy fever, not thyself, hath spoken, 
Mine only friend—my brother— 
Oh! by our childhood’s every token— 
3 4 all we have been to each other— 
By the sweet comfort we have taken 
From our own lips when others chid; 
The thought that, if by all forsaken, 
One friend Fate never could forbid,— 
By every Jey in common shared, 
Or sorrow felt, or danger dared, ° 
Oh wrestle with the fiend.within, 
And be yet—yet what thou hast been! 
My brother, when our father bless’d us, 
Could one be in the prayer forgot? 
And when our mother’s love caress’d us, 
That love could either share it not? 
Our sleep, our food, our life the same; 
And if sometimes our breasts might frame 
A different impulse or desire, 
Methought to doth ’twas sweet to yield, 
And all that might have chafed appealed 
But to our love, and to the tie 
Of our belov’d affinity! 
Belov’d!—was our love not more free 
From envy—coldness—and from all 
The thoughts of seli—than love can be 
In their unquiet hearts who call 
Divided forms and schemes which brood 
O’er lonely projects—drotherhood! 
How often, in our childish years, 
We talked throughout the sleepless night, 
And bless’d the bond which now appears 
Acecursed in thy sight! 
How often were we wont to say 
‘Each worldly bond must pass away— 
Time must dissolve, and absence sever, 
And Death all other hearts divide; 
But, brother, thou and I ean never 
Be sundered from each other’s side! 
Come joy, come sorrow, we together 
Must bare and share the doom; 
Nor break our friendship’s holy tether, 
Save in one common tomb. 
So God hath joined us to be 
To each a solace and a mate, 
Earth’s friendships—Love’s beyond—for we 
Are sacred ev’n from Fate !’— 
Hast ¢hou not said those very words’?— 
And now!—and now!” 


His heart 
Nor further speech, nor breath accords; 
But all the streams of Memory start 
Fresh from the well of distant years, ' 
And falling on that gloomy breast 
Which had so dark a change confess’d, 
He burst forth into tears! 


And high, and pale, and motionless, 
Stands Chang; and on his sullen cheek 
No varying nerve or hue express 
What Pride or Hate forbids to speak; 
Yet slowly in his eyes at length, 
The frozen moisture gathered strength, 
Until from the reluctant lid 
One large and salt tear coldly slid 
Adown his cheek, unheeded straying, 
And his looks rigid calm betraying." 


And dark and darker grows the night, 
Around them falling ; 

As the winds awake, and the Water-sprite 
From his caves is calling: 

And the heavy drops from the gathering cloud 
Fall on the trees as they quail; 

And the erest of their haughtiest chief is bowed 
To the rush of the trampling gale. 

And the gloom, and the night, and the solitude, 

Were their witness and watch in the dreary wood. 

= * * * ~ * 


And when they gain’d their distant cot, 
The Twins were reconciled. 


| | 


. PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


We have no room for further comment or extract. 
The twins are disunited in the sequel by‘a surgical 
operation. Chang-rejoices at his freedom, and has- 
tens to the daughter of Hodges to declare his passion. 
He then discovers her heart is pledged to another, 
and defeated and desolate he hurries to the desert 
almost a maniac by despair, The last letters which 
he addresses, the one to his brother and the other to 
Hodges, are thrillingly beautiful. No one can peruse 
this production without entertaining a high admi- 
ration for the powers of Bulwer. ‘ He may now justly 
rank among the first, if not as the ‘first poet and no- 
velist of the age. 


The following well-written passage is from a 
sprightly criticism of ‘‘Maxwell,” which appears edi- 
torially in the New York American of Saturday: 


The sparkling jest and the ambitious flight of im- 
agination, do not indeed eseape the pen that would 
record them; but the slighter shades of refined hu- 
mour, .the more delicate hues of playful fancy elude 
the pencil that would arrest their fleeting beauty.— 
‘And, who, were it not so, would struggle for the cold 
meed of posthumous fame. Who, if the flash of wit 
and the burst of eloquence could at once be diffused 
abroad from the lips whence they sprang, who would 
care to compete inthe race of glory, with those who 
could chain triumph to their car from the moment 
it left the goal, who could gather in their harvest of 
approbation in the very seed time of exertion, and 
leave to others the slow maturing reputation which 
circumstance might wither ere time could ripen it 
into renown? Happily the patks of vanity and ambi- 
tion are not necessarily the same; and men will still 
not untsefully toil after the slow rewards of the lat- 
ter, without being turned aside from their object by 
the more easily acquired gratifications of the former. 
The world will continue to derive bléssings from 
the painful researches of the philosopher, in spite 
of the notoriety of the punster; and projectors, un- 
dismayed by the startling Manhattan potations of the 
Recorder, will yet supply every mouth in.this good- 
ly city with wholesome water. } 


or Naturat Histrory.”—The fourth 
number of this excellent work, was published on 
Saturday last, and contains two coloured engravings— 
**the Prairie Wolf,” and the ** Meadow Lark and 
Snow Bird,” with fourteen articles"thus entitled:— 
History of the Prairie Wolf—the Ostrich—(strus 
Homanes—the Voice of Birds—Ants, and Ant- 
Bears of South America—History of the Meadow 
Lark—History of the Snow Bird—Snipe Shooting— 
Sportsman—on the choice of Guns—A Bear Hunt— 
Hunting in India—Anecdote of a Pheasant—S porting 
calculation. Most of these articles are well writ- 
ten, and especially commend ‘themselves to the 
sportsman and the lovers of natural history. The 
engravings are well executed, and the number 
throughout got up in excellent style. 


‘Memoirs of Augustus Hermann Francke,” have 
been published in a neat volume of near two hundred 
pages, by the American Sunday School Union, and 
may be had at their depository in Chesnut street. It 
is a work especially calculated to enforce moral pre- 
cepts. 

*‘The Extraordinary Black Book,” is the title of 
a new work lately issued in London. 


‘“‘The Democratic Standard” is the title of a new 
journal, which has been established at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 


New York Covurrer.—Daniel E. Tylee, Esq. 
has relinquished the part proprietorship of this spi- 
rited public journal. The Courier is now published 
by M. M. Noah and James W. Webb, Esq’rs. Mr. 
Noah would be a valuable accession to any journal. 


Mr. Burgess’ dinner speech, as published in the 
Commercial Advertiser, occupies five closely print- 
ed columns of that journal. 


O’Gorman Manon stated on Tuesday night, 8th 
ult. in the House of Commons, that ‘‘there was not 
now throughout Ireland a man who did not know how 
to load a gun, nor wasthere a peasant boy whose 
first anxiety was not to possess himself of a gun to 
load.” 


The Siamese twins arrived in this city from New 
York on Monday evening. 


The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt in toto, 
as reported in the New York House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Stillwell, has passed that body by a vote 
of 79to 24. The exertions of Mr. Stillwell in this 


philanthropic cause, deserve the commendation of 


-every friend of humanity. 


USEFUL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. William Stoddard, of New York, has pub- 
lished **a Chart” and ‘‘a Table,” which may be 
esteemed very valuable pudlications to merchants, 
and indeed every class of eitizens. The first is a 
geographical and statistical chart of Europe, describ- 
ing the boundaries, extent, population, sovereigns, 
governments, debt, revenue and army of its several 
countries, atthe present day. Asa specimen of the 
information it embraces, we quote the following:— 
** The government of France isa limited monarchy. 
The legislative power is vested in the King, House of 
Peers, and Chamber of Deputies, consisting of 430 
members. The executive power is exercised by the 
King, eleven great officers of State, Judges and in- 
ferior grades of magistracy. ‘Ihe present debt is 
212,625,106 dollars. The revenue for 1830, was 
210,521,000 dollars. The army is about 150,000 men. 
Navy, 260 ships of various sizes, and 20,000 men. 

The Emperor of Russia is a despotic monarch, 
He has, however, a Supreme Council, composed of 
the nine great officers of State and thirty-five noble- 
men. ‘There is also a Senate appointed by the Em- 
peror; but neither of these assemblies exercise any 
authority without his consent. Present debt of Rus- 
sia, 224 millions of dollars, Revenue 164,500,000 
dollars. Army 150,008 men. Navy 136 ships— 
15,000 men. 

The Government of Poland, (previous to the in- 
surrection of Nov. 29, 1830,) was vested in a Vice 
Roy, appointed by the Emperor of Russia, a Senate, 
and a body of Representatives, who had the power 
of self taxation. Revenue 5,500,000 dollars. 

Some idea of the information which this chart em- 
braces, may be gathered from the above paragraphs, 
and as its price is but fifty cents, it is worthy exten- 
sive patronage. We could imagine no more suitable 
accompaniment to Tanners recently published Map 
of the World. 

The other publication alluded to, is an engraved 
table showing the intrinsic value of the current mo- 
ney of every nation, and the comparative value and 
par of exchange of the currency of all countries. 
This table appears to be prepared with great care, 
and cannot fail to be useful to the broker and merch- 
ant. Both publications have been compiled by Mr. 
W. Lowrie, and are for sale in this city, at the store 
of Mr. Stewart, in Chesnut street, and at other 
places. 


Some friend has forwarded us from Boston,'a ca- 
ricature print, published at that place, and intended 
to satarize Mr. Bigelow’s proposed marriage law. 
It is pleasantly devised, and is probably the best kind 
of weapon that could be brought to bear against 
the absurd projects of philanthropy.” We re- 
gret to perceive that the editor of the Boston Libe- 
rator continues to render himself ridiculous by lam- 
pooning those journalists who have expressed them- 
selves unfavourable to the project of Mr. Bigelow. 
One of these editors he deseribes as “a far more con- 
temptible object than the meanest slave in the re- 
public,”’—another he siigmatizes as ** a brute,” and 
a third as evidencing ‘‘litdeness of mind,” in oppos- 
ing the proposition. It should not be wondered at 
if the cause of Universal Emancipation does not pros- 
per abundantly in the neighbourhood of Boston. 
The course pursued by the editor of the Liberator, 
if that course could possibly be identified with the 
cause referred to, is sufficient to disgust any man 
of intelligence and common decency. Nothing, we 
are certain, contributes more to impair the merits 
of a virtuous cause than the excess of zeal betrayed 


| in its behalf by unwise fanatics or unprincipled 


men. We are disposed to think the Boston Libera- 
tor belongs to the fdrmer class, and he should there- 
fore be pitied rather than reproached. 


Saint Patrick’s day was celebrated at Cincinnati, 
by the Erin Benevolent Society of that place, with a 
more than usual degree of fervor and festivity, A 
discourse was delivered on the occasion, by the Rev. 
T. T. Mullen, of that city, which is deservedly com- 
mended. We quote a passage: 

I would ask, what has been the condition of Ire- 
land, since the period of her unhappy connexion with 


Great Britain? Look at the statute book, where it 
is described in characters of blood! And if that be 


insufficient, lend an ear to the genius of Erin weep- 
ing over the ruins of her departed glory, and you 
will hear her repeat, poverty! wretchedness! and 
misery! 

Unfortunately, my countrymen, we are but too well 
convinced of the truth of this response. So cheerless 
was the prospect for the return of better days that 
the bard who sung the chivalrous deeds of Ireland’s 
warrior chiefs in ‘Tara’s halls, broke the strings of 
his harp and flung it indignantly from him, for he 
never could attune it tothe discordant and grating 
notes of bondage. Her people were strangers in 
their native land: the songs that once gladdened their 
fields and cheered their firesides were converted into 
the wild mother’s scream as she pressed her offspring 
to her bosom and fled fromm the destroyers who pur- 
sued her: her temples, once vocal with unrestricted 
piety, became the habitations of the birds of night, 
and the crumbling monuments of lawless rapacity. I 
know that recently some of the disgraceful peyalties 
have been erased from the statute book; but I also 
know that the savage tiger, after glutting himself in 
the fold, is willing toleave the remainder of the flock 
until another opportunity will serve’ to moisten his 
parching jaws, withthe blood he spared from neces- 
sity, and not from inclination. 

‘T'ake a view of the boasted altar of English gran- 
deur—coniemplate the gorgeous decorations, which 
predatory justice ‘has brought to adorn it. How 
mean and contemptible must this accumulation of 
pride and rapine appear, when we are assured that it 
owes its existence tothe sighs, and tears, and groans, 
of the widows and the orphans it has made in Ireland. 
Like the Philistines of old, they are making merry 
at the expense of their eaptive; but Samson’s strength 
may return, and if he but grasp the pillars of the na- 
tional edifice, they will be buried in one common 
ruin, 


SELECTIONS. 


From the United Service Journal. 
A STRANGE SAIL. 


Whilst cruising in H. M. Ship Cleopatra, 450 
miles to the. southward of the Bermudas, we fell in 
with a warlike-looking ship, on the 12th February, 
1806; chase was immediately given, and ina short 
time we hove-to along side of her. She was a fine 
roomy corvette, mounting eighteen or twenty guns, 
under American colours, and called the **Leander;” 
her decks were crowded with men, mostly landsmen. 
The officers of the frigate were rubbing their hands 
with great glee, anticipating arich prize; and all 
were busy in conjecturing what she was, and where 
her destination could be. America being neutral at 
the time: that she was fitted for war there could be 
no question; and it was equally apparent that she was 
not anational ship. From the vague and evasive 
answers which were given to the questions of the 
boarding officer by those of the Leander, and the ap- 
pearance of saddles and accoutrements for dragoons 
between decks, suspicion began to arise as to the 
lawfulness of their intentions, and it was supposed 
that the assumed flag of the United States, which na- 
tion we knew was not numbered among the bellige- 
rants, was merely a cloak to cover their designs. 
Some amongst us thought that the system of Bue- 
caneering had revived, and that the expedition was 
destined against the Spanish ports of South America, 
by the way, asin the olden time, of the Isthmus of 
Darien: others considered her as a pirate of a new 
order, who intended to scour the coasts of Spanish 
America simultaneously by sea and land; that the 
landsmen on board were to be employed in that way 
as “ Horse-marines;” while the most discerning, 
though less enthusiastic speculators, soberly thougitt 
thet the expedition, notwithstanding the mystery in 
w: ich it appeared to be involved, was duly authori- 
zed by some power. 

Several hours were consumed in endeavours 
to discover by interrogatories their intentions and 
destination, but to no purpose. The second lieute- 
nant and a midshipman of the frigate were sent on 
board to examine her minutely, to search her holds, 
and to find out what were the contents of her cargo: 
on requesting a light and lantern for this purpose, 
the chief officer under the captain, who appeared an 
active intelligent young man,* declined compliance, 
as an accident might happen, and the ship be set on 
fire: he at last reluctantly consented, and said he 
would himself bring it down, The Mid descended 
into the lower deck, and was perfectly surprised at 
the appearance it made; saddles, bridles, hussar-jac- 
kets, sabres, pistols, carbines, cloaks, belts, cartridge 
boxes, helmets, and other trappings and habiliments 
of war, lay seattered about in every direction. After 
examining every part of this deck, he went into the 
main-hatch-way to wait for the light; in a short time 
the o‘licer descended with it, and as the Mid took it 
from him, he whispered, ** Take my advice, and do 
not remove the light from the lantern,” and imme- 
diately jumped upon the main-deck. The Mid was 
not at all disposed to follow the Mate’s advice, as he 
considered (under the influence of impressions which 


* This gentleman’s name was Sullivan: he was the 
son of a merchant (a native of Ireland) of Boston, in 
Yew England. ‘The tove of enterprise had led him 
to embark with Miranda, and in this unfortunate ex- 
pedition he was taken prisoner, and condemned to 
the mines. It is singular that the mid above spoken 
of, happened to be on board the vessel of war which 
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had been forced upon our minds from appearances, 
&c.) it had been given merely because he did not 
wish the cargo to be examined with scrutiny. On 
taking a glance along the line of hold, the Mid found 
an entire tier, fore-and-aft, of wine pipes, and as he 
could not see what was beneath these, he laid him. 
self down at length upon them, and taking the candle 
from the lantern, let it down in his hand, as far as 
the length of hisarm would admit, between the an- 
gle formed by the chimes of the casks; this gave him 
a view down to the kelson, and there appeared to be 
three tiers of wine pipes, and nothing else: whilst 
making sure of this, by removing from side to side 
of the vessel, and as far forward and aft as he could 
go, his attention was arrested by a confusion upon 
deck; he was shortly afterwards called by name, and 
requested by the Mate\to come upon deck. On go- 
ing up he met Lieut. L——, who informed him that, 
in consequence of his having taken the candle out of 
the lantern, and lowered it between the casks, the 
officers of the ship had became alarmed, and disclosed 
a part of their secret; which was, that most of the 
casks contained gunpowder! This article being con- 
traband, the Captain of the ship, of course, could not 
be expected, except in a case of necessity, to make a 
gratuitous confession; the necessity, however, seem- 
ed very apparent, as a spark from the candle lodgin 
upon the chips and straw which lay at the bottom o 
the hold, would have set fire to the ship, and blown 
her up, and thus all their hopes of glory and gold 
would have ended ** in smake.”’ 

Our lieutenant, (a nephew of Earl L ——,) an ac- 
complished, honorable, and most worthy young offi- 
cer, in the mean time, had been endeavoring to sift 
out from the captain, officers, and passengers, the 
destination of the armament, as it now clearly ap- 
peared that, beside the erew, there were many sol- 
diers on board, and a fat elderly gentleman who was 
styled ‘‘General;” but as no farther information could 
be obtained, and the commander pertinaciously re- 
fused to give a satisfactory account of his vessel, the 
captain of the frigate sent to inform him, that it was 
his intention to conduct him to the Admiral at Ber- 
muda. Upon this intimation, the old gentleman who 
was styled ‘‘General,” requested permission to go 
on board the Cleopatra, to commune with her com- 
manéer. ‘This was instantly granted, and he was 
taken on board in the frigate’s boat. He wasa fleshy, 
swarthy man, ‘about five feet eight or nine inches in 
height, without the slightest air militaire abouthim: 
had I been asked his profession and nation, I certain- 
ly should have said he was a French traiteur—to have 
taken him fora soldier and a Spaniard, I never should, 
so likely are we to be deceived in our opinions. The 
old gentleman had some difficulty to get up the ship’s 
side; but he disdained assistance, and trivial as this 
circumstance was, it served to show that there was 
energy in the mind, whatever want of it may have 
appeared in the outward semblance of the patriotic 
leader. On observing a young midshipman steering 
the boat, he remarked that it was no wonder that the 
British were so superior to other nations at sea, 
when they enter at so early an age on their profes- 
sional duties. 

The officers of the frigate were sanguine in their - 
hopes, that the ship would be sent in, and prove a 
valuable prize; and there is little doubt that had she 
been detained for adjudication, her condemnation 
would have followed, although it is more than pro- 
bable she would have been released: but whether, 
‘under such peculiar cireumstances, the government 
at home would have paid her value as prize-money 
to the captors, is a question I cannot resolve: how- 
ever, this expectation of the officers, after the lapse 
ofa few hours, was completely set aside: the old 
“*General” was conveyed back to his ship, and ina 
short time we mutually separated. It afterwards ap- 
peared that the old gentleman was no other person- 
age than the celebrated General Miranda, and that 
this expedition (of which the Leander was the herald) 
was the first undertaken in the cause of South Ame- 
rican indepentlence, and had been fitted out in the 
United States of North America, to act against the 
Caraceas: he was himself a native of that part of the 
continent, but had been a general in the French re- 
publican service. Our government, it appeared, 
countenanced and encouraged this expedition: the 
general is said to have laid a letter from the Right 
Hon. William Pittto himself on the subject, before 
the captain of this frigate; and this, according to the 
report en board, was the reason of his vessel not hav- 
ing been detained by the Cleopatra. The generai’s 
expedition, as might have been anticipated from the 
motley band who served under him, was unsuccess- 
ful, and he ultimately perished by treachery; never- 
theless, it roused the slumbering spirit of revolt 
throughout Spanish America, and which, after a se- 
vere struggle, has been crowned with suecess: but, 
| believe, the name of General Miranda is forgotten 
by his countrymen, who, most certainly, owe his me- 
mory some tribute for his having been, as it were, 
the directing spirit towards their emancipation. 

In the Cleopatra during a dark night, we came up 
unexpectedly alongside of a large ship, which being 
hailed, answered ** Mark Antony,” she, in her turn, 
asked ** What ship?” and the response was’** Cleo- 
patra.” This is one of those coincidences often met 
with in the events of the world. A similar one oc- 
curred at a British port about two yeais ago, in the 
arrival, on the 18th of June, of the ships Wellington 
and Waterloo. Antonio Creco. 


Matnimontat Anecpotrr.—The Rev. Mr. O-—, 
a respectable clergyman in the interior of the state, 


received Mr. S. off Carthagena, when he escaped | 
from prison. 


relates the following anecdote.—A couple came to 
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him to be married; and after the knot was tied, the 
pridegroom addressed him with— 

much do you ax Mister?” 

replied’ the clergyman, ‘‘I generally 
take whatever, is offered me. Somtimes:more, some- 
times less. I leave it to the bridegroom.” 

«¢ Yes—but how much do you ax, I say!” repeat- 
ed the happy man. 

‘¢] have just said,” returned the clergyman, that 
] left it to the decision of the bridegroom. Some 

ive me ten dollars; some five; some, three; some, 
two; some, one; and some, only a quarter of a one.” 

«A. quarter, ha?” said the bridegroom; ‘‘wal, 
that’s as reasonable as a body could ax. Let me see 
if I’ve got the money.” He took: out his pocket 
book, there was no money there; he fumbled in 
all his pockets, but not a six-pence could he find. 
“Dang it,” said he, ‘I thought I had some money 
with me, but I recollect now, *twas.in my tother 
trowses pocket. Hetty have you got sich a thing as 
two shillings about ye.” 

‘‘Me!” said the bride, with a mixture of shame 
and indignation-—‘* I’m astonished at ye, to come 
here to be married without a centof money to pay 
for it! If I’d known it afore, 1 would’nt a comea 
step with ye; you might have gone alone to be mar- 
ried for all me.” 

«‘ Yes, but consider, Hetty,” said the bridegroom, 
jn a soothing tone, *‘ we’re married now, and it 
can’t be helped—if you’ve got sich a thing as acou- 
ple of shillings—” 

‘¢ Here, take ’em,” interrupted the angry bride, 
vho during this speech, had been searching in her 
vork-bag; ‘‘ and don’t you,” said she, with a signifi- 
cant motion of her finger—*‘ don’t you never serve 
ne another sich a trick.” —N. Y. Constellation. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 
NAPLES:-—-THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 
Vede Napoli e poi mori.—WVeapolitan Proverb, much quo- 
ted by Cockney travellers. 
“He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany "—Byron. 


The burst upon Naples from the mountain side, 
4s you approach that beautiful: city from Rome, is 
one of the loveliest sights-in the whole world; and 
the only thing that can be compared with it, (not as 
to similarity, but in the exquisite emotion which it 
awakens, ) is the first view of the sunny Alps, the 
laughing valley and silver Lake Leman, as you issue 
from the defiles of Jura, and gaze from the heights 
on the glorious prospect beneath you. 


stood entranced: and mute, as they 
Of Israel think the asgembled world, 
Will stand upon that awful day 
When the ark’s light aloft unfurled 
Among the opening clouds shall shine, 
Divinity’s own radiant sign! 
Nor.never, were destined yet 
To live my life twice o’er again, . 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget— 
The ecstacy that thrilled me 

This- magnificent view is gained, by taking the 
tranda nuova (the work of Murat,) which turns off 
tothe left at a littke temple about two miles from 
Napless;—a fact worth knowing, as the postillions 
prefer the old road, which is something shorter; but 
is it‘enters the city at once, you lose what, in my 
opinion, is worth every thing else—the first impres- 
ion of this superb cowp-d’eil 

We got out of the carriage to contemplate the 
bvely prospect at our leisure. On the right lay the 
vhite houses of the city, tier upon tier, climbing the 
bill-side, intersected by terraces, and gardens, and 
forts, and crowned with the lordly and commanding 
i. Elmo. Before us spread out the blue, uoruffled 
urface of the unequalled bay, in the midst of which 
ly the fair, mountained isle.of Capri. ‘The whole 
weep of this delightful expanse was cinetured with 
tillas, gleaming on the edge of its blue waters, and 
eeming to carry on bright Naples in unbroken con- 
tinuity to sweet Sorrento, lying like a white speck 
itthe foot of the azure-tinted mountains, Nearer to 
us, and frowning like a spirit of evil, brooded Vesu- 
vius—a huge volcano—brown, shelving, and coni- 
wl; and immediately beneath us, smiliug in softest 
tontrast, were gardens and vineyards of the liveliest 
verdure. It was, in sooth, a scene to gaze on for 
hours, with unwearied, unsated gratification. . 

But Naples has a thousand charms besides.. The 
tity, on a nearer approach, does not disappoint ex- 
yectation. It isa place of fun and festivity. Such 
lurk-eyed women—such brown legged men—loveli- 
ness and lazzaroni. ‘The Strada di Toledo is my 
hemisphere, whether by night or day, ‘rere is the 
tue locale for variety of costume and diversity of 
tharacter—there you may read the book ot life in all 
its pages and’ chapters—there you behold Naples 
proper. Itis almost impossible to describe in a 
breath this miscellaneous and multitudinous medley 
~all that I can do is to single.out a few Sits which 
ttnck me most... L.shall commence with a night 
wene, 3 
-Thewhole street(the Toledo) twinkled with many 
lights, and was thronged with carriages and foot- 
lssengers of every description, resounding with the 
lum of artisans, and the eries of venders of fruit.and 
'egetables—the cates, glittering with pewter plates, 
Vere thronged with visiters—the bureaux of the lot- 
try banks, so frequent here, were crowded with ap- 
jlicants, risking their little and all—and the Jazzari 
Yere standing thick about the gilt stalls of the ven- 
litori of acqua gelata and limonata.* In the day- 


* Thesé stalls (acquajoli) are very curious, and. 


time the whole street, a mile in length, looks like a 
moving market; and what with fishermen, fruitmen, 
(the medionaro, with his ripe, red watermelons, and 
the maccaronaro, with his mucilaginous stores, the 
delight. of lazzari, being worthy of especial note, ) 
muleteers, money-changers, locomotive shop-keep- 
ers, s¢cretaries, basket-women, calessi caritelli, and 
the teatrino of Pulcinella, and a thousand other in- 
describable things, the clamour and: noise whereof 
are enough to content the most ardent admirer of the 
**syllables that breathe of the sweet south.” 

uring our sojourn at Naples, in August last, we 
occupied apartments in the Vittoria, which was also 
tenanted by the Dey of Algiers and his suite. The 
sensation which the ex-pasha created was quite as- 
tonishing; the portecochere of thahotel was crowded 


with idle Neapolitans all day long, conversing with | 


the black sluves, or thronging around the carriages 
of the officers of the suite as they entered or departed 
the locanda. The place in front of the Vittoria was 
filled with spectators, scanning with curious eye the 
upper windows of the room in which the ladies of 
the Harem were known to be confined; while every 
dark-eyed, smooth-tressed dame, (be it known to all 
my fair friends, that the mode at Naples is to wear 
the hair flat on the forehead, as practised by Ronzie 
de Begnis, or Pasta, and occasionally by Fanny 
Kemble, ) as she rode by in berlin or barouehe, gazed 
8 Ses in the hope of bringing the flowing outline 
of the lordly Ottoman within the scope of her beau- 
tiful vision. 
reserve of a retired apartment in the back part of the 
house, where he could smoke his long chibouque, 
unex posed to the impertinent glances of the congre- 
gated Gaiours. Here, however; I often caughtia 

lance of him, gravely pacing the balcony overhang- 


ing the quadrangular court-yard of the caravanseira, | 


in converse with the officers of his suite, or sitting at 
eventide, in cross legged: deliberation, in the open 
door of his chamber which, by singular good fortune, 
fronted mine. 

In point of personal appearance, the Dey is any 
thing but what I expected to find him, and very dil- 
ferent from the showy portraiture which a writer in 
a monthly magazine has painted. He is, for all the 
world, the counterpart of the Turk who sold rhu- 
barb near St. Paul’s Church-yard, and, for aught I 
know, muy be the same. Indeed from the fancy 
which he had for England; I suspect there must be 
some affinity at least, between them. His beard was 
grizzled, or, if you: will, a sable-silvered; and his 
white chintz turban, crimson velvet caltan, green silk 
trousers, diamond studded dagger, gold-hilted. s¢i- 


mitar, exist only in the picturesque imagination of. 


the writer of the clever Notes of the Month,. before 
alluded to. His rings, I admit.were splendid—dia- 
monds of the first water; but his costume was not 
striking, and, worse than all, was uncleanly; nor was 
he the sort of a man that I should think a Neapolitan 
‘andy had reason to dread. ‘Te be sure, there were 
some silver sheathed yataghans on sale, and a dagger 
of exquisite workmanship, which had some thoughts 
of purchasing; but these were the only weapons I saw: 
the rest of the Dey’s accoutrements were outre in the 


extreme. I was curious to know the state of the Mo- | 


hammedan cuisine, which I am given to understand 
is sufficiently barbarous; but I apprehend his Alge- 
rine highness leans to the French. He had his own 
chef with him, who was not to be bribed; so that we 
must still remain in ignorance of African ragouts and 
‘Turkish sauces. 

The Dey has with him en suite his brother and 
**counterpart presentment.” Mustapha Effendi, 
whose beard and mustaches .stand a little less in 
need of cirage, or henna, than the fraternal Pasha’s. 
Ibrahim Aga, his son-in-law, the handsomest man of 
the set, a fine, broad-shouldered, brawny, black- 
bearded Moor witha manly, good humoured coun- 
tenance, apparently little capable of the atrocities 
he is said to have committed before quitting Algiers. 
A circumstance however, occurred which showed his 
character in its real light during our stay, when, but 
for the intervention of the police, he would certainly 
have sabred one of his slaves, for the trifling offence ot 
mistaking, by the merest-accident, one room for an- 
others So much for appearances among the Mussul- 
mans. In England we are always what we.seem.— 
Next follows the astute [brahim Effendi,.. grand ad- 
miral; Mustapha Aga, a general; Mohammed Hogia, 
grand chaneellor (now no longer holder of the seals; ) 
and Hassan Bey, weasurer, altogether the heaviest, 
and dullest, and ugliest human being | ever remem- 
ber to have.seen, even among these infidel dogs of 
Mahoun. But wh4t of ladies? Fair readers, I will 
delay your impatience no longer. What-stories of 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales, and Lays of 
Eastern Romauce, did it not bring to mind, as I 
bethought me that over head wasa seraglio—a harem 
watched by the jealous vigilance of slaves and eu- 
nuchs. I bethought me of languishing Georgians, 
tender Cireassians, suuny Ethiopians, and volup- 
tuous Morriseoes, each and ail in imprisoned beauty 
langing to be free. 

-Mentally did L exclaim, “Oh, thatI were Prince 


certainly attract a stranger’s attention as much as any 
thing.in Naples. ‘Chey consist ofa large heavy ma- 
chine, clumsily carved and gaudily gilt, surmounted 
by a flaunting pair of colours. At the side are two 
moveabie barrels, made in the form of churns, hold- 
ing ice and water, of which an incredible quantity is 
consumed by the lazzaroni in the heats of summer. 
They think nothing.of three or four-quarts a-day, 
and take it in a state of profuse perspiralion, without 
injury or appreheusion. 


But the stately Hussein preferred the 


Ahmed, or a calendar, or a dervish, or any body, to 
undertake your deliverance, and fly with you to the 
land of camels, and dates, and deserts with fountains 
springing in the midst!” Then came the idea of 
Knouts and bowstrings, a boat and a sack, anda 
plunge into the Bosphorus, or any other waves more 
nearly at hand. I believe, however, there was not 
beauty worth such a risk amongst the eight-and-fifty 
captives, thirty-eight of whom. were negresses, and 
the remaining twenty whites. I could not learn whe- 
ther any of may fair country-women were amongst 
the number. They were under the surveillance of 
Hait Pharazi, chief of the eunuchs. Besides such 
as have been already enumerated, the Dey had with 
him forty-two intermediate officers and attendants. 
As may be conceived, I could not even get a peep at 
the females, beyond a glimpse of their figures in the 
indistinct twilight, as they ran along the flat roofs of 
the Vittoria to enjoy the evening breeze—the only 
exercise they were allowed to take—and on the night 
of their departure for the Dey’s newly purchased 
villa near Portici, when I saw them descend ‘the 
stairs, but so closely muffled in their alnaikas as to 
preclude all possibility of judging of their attrac- 
tions, with: the exception of one old woman, said to 
be the Dey’s mother, who had no attractions, and 
two children. This villa has extensive gardens, with 
high walls, in which the ladiesare at liberty to range; 
and rope ladders are coming into request at Naples 
in consequence, 

From all I ean learn, the Dey is far from regret- 
ting the change in his fortunes, but looks upon his 
dethronement as a deliverance from a post of great 
difficulty and danger. He is said to be immensely 
rich, and to have some intention of embarking a por- 
tion of his property in mercantile speculations. At 
one time he entertained the idea of settling at Leg- 
horn, When told that Charles X. was banished his 
kingdom, ‘*Alla is just!” he exclaimed: ‘*he drove 
me from my dominions, now he isexpelled from his 
own!” At that time there was a report‘in Naples, 
that the French monarch intended coming thither, 
which would have rendered the coincidence still 
more striking. He attended the opera at San Car- 
lo, which was brilliantly illuminated on the occasion 
of the king’s birth day—the house was greatly crowd- 
ed—the performance of Semarimide, with Fodor. 
To be appropriate, they should have given J/ Turco 
in Italia. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
_ Lonpon, 5th Feb. 1831—5 o’clock. 

On the 3d inst. Parliament re-assembled, Mr. 
Hunt, the great missionary of reform, took the oaths 
and his seat, and Ministers announced that on the 
first of March their plan of reform should be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by Lord John Russell, a branch 
of one of tlhe highest among the noble families of the 
realm. Could Castlereagh and Canning look from 
their-graves and ‘witness the actual advance and ap- 
parently irresistible progress of principles which 
were there utter abhorrence when living, they might 
learn, as many of their surviving adherents and syco- 
phants will, that neither the proud man’s contume- 
ly, the counsels of the wicked, nor the sword of the 
oppressor, shall forever prevail against the righteous 
cause of the poor. 

Last night the civil list ina novel form was submit- 
ted tothe House. On every former commencement 
of anew reign, it was usual to include in the amount 
of money stipulated to be allowed taroughout the 
reign for the annual expenses of the crown the diplo- 
matic, judicial and many other salaries, which thus 
became unchangeable and irreclaimable by Parlia- 
ment. Under the proposed system, these items will 
be subject to the annual revision of the legislature, 
the civil list-will be reduced fiom 1,200,000]. to 
510,000]. and Parliament will hereafter be at liberty 
to economize in respect to the difference between 
these two sums as Occasion may require without any 
breach of faith with the sovereign. 

These proceedings on the part of the new Ministry 
amply refute the assertions of late so strenuously 
made by their adversaries, that their professions of 
economy were hollow, that they were not able to 
amalgamate their different principles so as to form 
a consistent and feasible project of reform, aud that 
Lord Grey’s embarrassment between his old pledges 
whieh he never expected to be called on to redeem, 
and the peril of his order, if the ostensible object of 
his past efforts in Parliament should be really attain- 
ed, made it a certainty that no reform would take 
place that would either prove his sincerity or satisfy 
the demands of his adherents» Mr. Brougham’s ac- 
ceptance of a peerage, after having declared in the 
House of Commons that let who would be Minister, 
he should ona day» which he named, bring on the 
question of-reform; has been cited over and over 
again asproot postive that he had deserted the cause 
which for want of him must be abandoned to its 
fate. But his former place is not empty, and he will 
continue a staunch-reformer in his new one. 

“Some of the papers insinuate that Mr. Baring,hav- 
ing been refused a peerage by Lord Grey, will carry 
over a number of his friends -to the opposition. 1 
doubt the fact, that Mr. B. (or rather as the gossips 
have it, Mrs. B.) longs fora title, is not altogether 
improbable, and in due time no doubt the prize will 
be secured. ‘The unealled for. imputation, thrown 
by this*gentleman on the character and policy of 

our country have frequently been construed here as 
indications of his views, and as a sort of polite ab- 
juration of an inconvenient and anti-aristocratical, il 
not vulgar connexion which he deemed it. necessary | 


to make, lest his matrimonial and commercial asso- 
Ciations should prove so many obstacles in his path 
to a coronet. 


THE EXCITEMENT. 


Since the good honest times described by the 
grave and dignified Deiderick Knickerbocker, when 
the old Dutch ladies durst not go to the pump for wa- 
ter without first setting down their pails, and peeping 
round the corner to see if the British army was not at 
hand, the city has not been in such commotion as has 
prevailed since the late audacious bank robbery. The 
sensation was universal and startling. ‘The usual 
method of salutation between friend and friend, 
“ Good morning, sir; fine weather,” was exchanged 
for ** Any news of the bank rebbers?” It was the 
topic of conversation-at every place—at every time. 
The other evening while Mr. Jones, as the Prince in 
Cinderella, was singing “ Brightly gleaming,” a 
voice in the second tier was distinctly heard to say, 
**Two hundred and eighty thousand besides. six 
thousand dollars in gold!” 

As the affair became more fully disclosed, all eyes 
were turned impatiently upon the high constable. — 
He was an object of universal interest and admiration. 
The ever watchful guardian of the city’s purity, who 
.Was supposed to carry about in his head a map of eve-- 
ry hole, nook and corner of the town, besides an ac- 
curate list not only of every man who had depart- 
ed from the straight path, but of all whose virtuous 
minds were wavering, and whose morals were on 
the decline, was now expected to sustain his reputa- 
tion by some miraculous display. People looked 
anxiously into his well-known countenance, as he 
walked through the streets with his arms crossed 
contemplatively on his back, and all the thousands 
various narrrations of theaffair wound up with ‘*Well 
no matter—old Hays will catch him.” ‘ But where 
has the thief gone?” was asked; ‘‘ to Philadelphia, 
Boston, Liverpool, or Calcutta? or does he remain 
quietly in the city, sheltered beneath fine clothes and 
a good ‘character, even from suspicion?” ‘The ex- 
citement at length) rose to itshighest pitch. Ifa five’ 
dollar note was presented to a shopkeeper, he look- 
ed grave and scrutinizing upon the countenance and 
habiliments of his customer, ‘The ten thousand dol- 
lars reward Was worth a little extra ingenuity; and 
an innocent person who offered a hundred dollar bill: 
to be changed was apprehended, and underwent a. 
strict examination. ‘The selfish interests of mankind, 
indeed prevailed to so 
ported of an individual strongly addicted to poetry. 
but never before suspected of money, that having 
taken out a two shilling piece to buy some peanuts, 
the high constable, who happened to be passing at 
the moment, fixed his eyes upon him in an awful 
manner, and desired to know the reason of his em- 
barking in such extraordinary indulgences! 

We claim the sympathies of our readers, however, 
for the gentleman who was so unfortunate as to be 
the real perpetrator of the deed; with two or three 
hundred thousand dollars in his trunk, and a whole 
city, nay, a whole nation, like a pack of full-blooded 
hounds close at his heels, yet hoping thatthey would 
lose the scent, and pass off in the distance. But old. 
Hays knew what he was about. What would folks 
who have long entertained opinions unfavorable to. 
the manner in which this trusty officer executes his . 
duty so effectually—what would they have said, had. 
they witnessed the interview between the two gen- 
Ulemen, namely, himself and Mr. Smith, which led’ 
to the disclosure? The latter is said to be social in 
his habits; but it is shrewdly suspected, that, how- 
ever much he admired Mr. Hays’ private character. 
and manners, he experienced some unpleasant sensa-- 
tions on seeing himenter his chamber at the ‘very 
witching time of night.” Ye painters, immortalize~ 
yourselves by the sketch. Ye poets and poetesses, 
whose names deck the annals of this great metropo- 
lis, seize the heavenly lyre, and strike the trembling 
chords! 

meet again at Philippi,” said Caesar’s ghost: 
to Brutus: 

‘*Whose trunks are those?” said Mr. Hays to Mr. 
Smith, and at that identical moment, as every honest 
lady and gentleman in town well knows, a sudden 
clap of thunder shook the earth and heavens, anda 
deluge of rain, like unto a cataract, did pour down 
upon this wicked city, and roll foaming and , 
along the gutters, whereby the intimacy of the high: 
constable with improper persons came to be appa- 
rent.—WV. Y. Airror. 


Frem the National Intelligencer. 


MISCELLANEOUS, LITERARY, AND SCIEN-. 


‘TIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

There are now six newspapers published in India, 
in the Bengalee language, for the use of native read- 
ers. 

A project is on foot at Paris, for the erection there 
of an American College principally destined.for the 
general. education of young men natives of South 
America. 

It is a singular fact, that in the Island of Cuba, 
which belongs to a monarchy the most absolute in 
Christendom, and the most adverse to the existence 
of a free press, there are no less than teu periodical 
publications, every one of them more or less the or- 
gan of public opinion. 

A journal entitled the ‘* Watchman and Jamaica 
Free Press,” conducted by free men of colour, and 
having for its object to maintain their right to all the 
civil and political privileges of British subjects has 
been just established at Jamaica. 


great a degree, that it is re-_ 
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A botanic was opened at Manchester on the | sive circulation. They are written in no less than} By examining the to of the patient, physicians | bar reck not the music 
{9th of October last. ‘The ground extends to sixteen | twelve different languages, ‘The number of Elemen-| find out: the diseases of the body, and philosophers Of hound or of horn— 
statute acres, being more than three times the size | tary Schools is 1411; they are frequented by 70,000] the diseases of the mind.—Jortin. | The neigh of the courser— 
of the Liverpool Botanic Garden. pupils, so that, ona comparison of the total number] The man who would be known, and not know, e gladness of morn: 
The preliminary proceedi necessary to the of children capable of instraction in the Russian do-| should vegetate in a village; but he who would know - The blasts of the tempest 
erection of a rail-road between London and Brighton, | minions, with those whoare actually educated, there | and not be known, should live in a city.— Spirit of Their dark sinews brace; ; 
in oe are now in active progress; the length is} does not appear to be more than 1 in 367 whose mind | Literature. And the wilder the danger, 
cal 


ated to be about 47 miles. 
Marshall Marmount is engaged, it is said,’ in pre- 
paring a narrative of the recent scenes in Paris. 
Among the works in the British press, the follow- 
ing are prominent either on account of the subjects 
upon which they treat, or the character and standing 
of the authors: 
Keppel’s Journey across the Balkan. 
Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, by Burkhardt. 
Retrospeet of Public Affairs in 1830. 
Professor Millington’s Epitome of the Elementa- 
ry Principles of Mechanical ng a 2d edition. 
Remarks on Steam Navigation, by W. Fairburn. 
Paley’s Natural Theology illustrated, by the Lord 
Chancellor (Brougham, ) and Mr. C. Bell. 
Beechy’s Voyage to the Pacific. 
Haigh’s Travels in Chili. 
Godwin on the Mind. ‘ 

The amount of stamp duties on newspapers in Eng- 
land, for the year ending January 5, 1830, was 438, 
667. or about 1,950,000 dollars; the duties on ad- 
vertisements was 136,052/. or 604,070 dollars. The 
total amount of stamps and advertisements for the 
same time in Scotland, was 265,920 dollars, making 
the total amount of revenue derived from newspapers 


is even superficially cultivated. ‘There are seven 
Universities in Russia, at which 3100 youths are 
educating, under the care of 300 professors. The 
four academies of theology at Kiew, St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kasan, together with 37 upper and 18 
lower seminaries, appertaining to the Greek Church, 
contain 26,000 pupils, in charge of 417 professors. 
The Roman Catholic Church possesses 14 semina- 
ries, in which upwards of 250 youths are educated 
for the priesthood. 


Comer on Tar Comet or 1834.—There 
are few comets which are visible to the naked eye, 
and on this account the comet, whose return figures 
among the calculatetl memorabilia of the year 1834, 
is entitled to an early and special notice. So far as 
modern observations reach, this eomet was seen for 


‘| the first time, in the year 1465, and it approached to 


a distance of 11,700,000 miles from the sun, on the 
Sth of June im that year. It came near the earth, 
and under very favourable circumstances; presen- 
ting itself with peculiar splendour and remarkable 
briftianey; travelling with a tail which extended over 
a third portion of the firmament, and affording a spec- 


Excenrrs rrom Tut Durca | 
is nothing that a vain man will not do to appear vir- 

tuous! He loves nothing so much as his mask. I 

have known persons who in four weeks scarcely 

changed their shirts; but who nevertheless, put on a 

clean collar daily, that they might appear clean. 

He whose mind possesses nothing more than he 
ean express by words, is in truth very poor. 

A man of an op¢h character, naturally discovers 
his faults more than his virtues—the former are not 
easily forgiven, because the latter are not seen. 

He to whom nature has given the necessary talents 


needs no instructer. 
the lighted torch of 
a crowd of people, without scorching 


It is no very easy task to ca 
truth through 
the beard, the hand, or the clothes of some one or 


.other. Is it then to be wondered at, that one so un- 
willingly sees a torch bearer arrive, and that all pos- | 


sible pains are taken to extinguish the light he car- 
ries? The large wigs of some aged clergy are par- 
ticularly in danger. For this reason those gentlemen 


cry out so terribly, when they see, even from afar, 
the glimmering of a torch. 


‘The sweeter the chace. 


With spirits as strong 
As their footsteps are light, 
On—onwaré they speed, 
In the joy of their might: 
Till eve gathers round them, 
And silent and deep— 
The white snow their pillow— 
The wild hunters sleep. 


THE INCONSTANT. | 


Imet her onee again— 

She stood among the gay— 
But the lip was silent then, 

And her glance turned quick away; 
We thought not thus to meet, 

_ Or in that throng to move— 

And we thought not to repeat 

The farewell look of love. 


But strange are the deerees of fate— 
Together, yet far separate, pas, 
Were hearts that but a day ago 
Seemed melting in each others’ glow; 


— 


tacle of far greater beauty than it has ever exhibited 
since those times. Its next appearance was in 1531; 
and on the 25th day of August, it was at a distance 
of 11,600,000 miles from the sun. ‘The period of 
its revolution was, therefore, ascertained to be seven- 


And cheeks, which but last-eve were press’d, 
All blushing, to each ardent breast, 

Had lost the sun-set tints of love, 

As the sky will lose its hue above; 

And that which seemed a holy light, 


for the y.ear 1829, 2,819,990 dollars. 

The amount of stamp duties on almanacks for the 
year 1829, was 141,680 dollars. 

The following works, which have been issued from 


‘SPRING. 


the British press within these last three months, are 
so very highly spoken of, that we are surprised they 
have not yet been reprinted in this country. 

Songs by the Ettrick Shepherd. 

James’ History of Chivalry. ; 

Festivals, Games, and Amusements, both ancient 
and modern, by Horace Smith. 

Paris’ Life of Sir Humphrey Davy. 1 git 

. The Romance of History, (France, ) by L. Ritchie. 

From the abstract of accounts relative to Savings 
Banks, in England, Wales, and Scotland, it appears 
that on the 20th November, 1829, there were in those 
countries 487 Savings Bank Institutions ; the num- 
ber of depositors to which was 403,712; the amount 
of deposits £13,528,428. ‘The number of deposit- 
ors of Savings Banks exceeds that of those who re- 
ceive dividends from the Bank of England. in the 
proportion of 403,712 to 274,823. 

Evidence has been lately discovered, that Paper 
Mills were erected in England prior to the year 
1498, 

The letters patent granted by Henry VII. to Se- 
bastian Cabot and his two sons, have been found. 
‘They bear date March 5, 1495,—and authorize the 
Cabots to sail under the King’s banners, with five 
ships, for the discovery of new countries, and to plant 
the said banners on, and to take possession of, what- 
ever lands they might discover. In the year. 1502, 
three natives. of Newfoundland were presented by 
Cabot to the King, at Westminster; of whom, it is 
said, **two were seen at Court two years afterwards, 
clothed like Englishmen, and could not be discerned 
from them.” 


The most splendid work which probably ever 


_ issued from any press, is ‘*The Antiquities of Mexi- 
co,” by Augustus Aglio, in seven volumes imperial 
folio, price, with colored plates, £175 sterling. The 
monthly reviews, when speaking of this work, say, 
‘sit forms almost an era in one’s life, to have had an 
opportunity of inspecting such a series of splendid 
volumes as is now placed before us, under the title 
of ‘‘Antiquities of Mexico.”” The publishers are 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. of London. 

In the year 1830, there were no less than 287 fires 
in London and its neighhourhood, through which 21 
lives were lost. 

An English Engineer is about to proceed to Egypt, 
at the request of the Pacha, in order to remove the 


- difficulties which at present exist to the completion of 


acanal between the Nile and Alexandria. 

The following works are announced as in the 

ress. 

Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas 
Moore. | 

History of the Council of Trent, by the Rev. B. 
W. Mathias. 

Memoirs of Rob Roy, and the State of Clanship in 
Scotland. 

Col. Bouchette’s History of the British Dominions 
in North America. 


ty-five years, two months, and seventeen days. Cal- 
culating each of its revolutions at seventy-five years, 
the return of this comet might have been predicted 
for the year 1606 or 1607 ; and in fact, it did return, 
for the third time, in 1607. It approached nearest to 
the sun on the 26th of October, when it was 11,750, 
000 miles distant from it. The period of its revolu- 
tion had consequently been seventy-six years, two 
months, and one day—one twelvemonth longer than 
the preceding: whence it is obvious, that its pro- 
gress had been disturbed by some planet, or other 
strange body. It was of considerable magnitude, its 
head being of the size of the planet Jupiter ; but its 
light was weak and nebulous; it had a long tail, and 
this was also feeble in its rays, as if overcast with 
vapours. 
The revolutions of this comet having been of se- 
venty-five or seventy-six years duration, it followed, 
that its return would occur in 1682, or 1683. This 
calculation was confirmed by its re-appearance in 
1682, when its nearest approximation to the sun took 
place on the 14th Sept. on which day it was distant 
from it 11,650,000 miles. It was now, for the first 
time, observed, with any degree of accuracy, by Hal- 
ley, from whom it has consequently been denominat- 
ed ‘‘Halley’s Comet.” ‘This astronomer compared 
the results of his several observations with those made 
on the comets of the years 1607 and 1531, and found 
them closely to correspond with one another; from 
which he was led to infer, that the three appear- 
ances belonged to one and the same body. On this 


years, ten months, and eighteen days—giving a mean 
duration of seventy-five years and one half. Halley 


at first, however, it seemed as if the event would not 
realize the prediction, as the comet was tardy in ap- 
pearing; but, to the delight of every astronomer, it 
became visible at last, and put an end to the doubt 
which had hitherto existed as to the durable nature 
of such bodies as comets. It attained its solar eleva- 
tion on the 13th of March, when its distance from 
the sun was 11,650,000 miles, and was of inferior 
size to what it had been on its last appearance. — Its 
tail was but lightly illuminated, and not discernible 
except when the sky was clear; on which account no 
precise judgment could be formed of its length. 
The weakness of its irradiation was principally ow- 
ing to its unfavourable position. Its last revolution 
had been seventy-six years and six months. It may 
reasonably be asked, why the comet consumed a 
whole twelvemonth more in its revolution than was 
natural to it? ‘lo this it may be answered, and up- 
on very accurate calculation, that it first displayed 
itself close upon the planet Jupiter, which influenced 
and retarded its movement. Hence it appeared at 
a somewhat later period than Halley had foretold.— 
The return of the comet in our days ought to take 
place in the year 1854; but it is possible that it may 


oceasion, its revolution amounted to seventy-four’ 


predicted the return of the comet in the year 1759; 


POETRY. 


From; Blackwood’s Magazine for Feb. 
COMMUNINGS WITH THOUGHT.—sy MRs. HEMANS. 


Could we but keep our spirits to that height, 
We might be happy; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal. ByRon, 


Return, my thoughts, come home ! 
Ye wild and wing’d! what do ye o’er the deep? 
And wherefore thus th’ Abyss of Time o’ersweep, 
As bird the ocean foam? 


Swifter than shooting star, 
Swifter than lancers of the northern light, 
Upspringing through the purple heaven of night, 
Hath been your course afar! . 
Through the bright battle-clime, 
Where laurel-boughs make dim the Grecian streams, 
And reeds are whispering of heroic themes, 
By temples of old Time: 


Through southern garden bowers, 
Such as young Juliet looked from, when her eye, 
Filled with the fervid soul of Italy," 

Watch’d for the starry hours. 


Through the North’s ancient halls, , 
Where banners thrill'd of yore, where harp strings rung, 
But grass waves now o'er those that fought and sung— 
Hearth-light hath left their walls! 


Through forests old and dim, 
Where o’er the leaves dread magic seems to brood, 
And sometimes on the haunted solitude, 

Rises the pilgrim’s hymn: 

Or where some fountain lies, 
With lotus cups through orient spice woods gleaming! 
There have ye been, ye wanderers! idly dreaming 

Of man’s lost paradise! 

Return, my thoughts, return! . 
Cares wait your presence in life’s daily track, 
And voices, not of music, call you back; 

Harsh voices, cold and stern! 


Oh! no, return ye not! 
Still farther, loftier, let your soarings be! 
Go, bring me strength from journeyings bright and free, 
O’er many a haunted spot. 
Go, seek the martyr’s grave, 
*Midst the old mountains, and the deserts vast; 
Or threugh the ruin’d cities of the past, . 
Follow the wise and brave! 


Go, visit cell and shrine! 


Ss 


Where woman hath endured!—through wrong, through |. 


scorn, 
Uncheer’d by fame, yet silently upborne 
By promptings more divine! 
Go, shoot the gulf of death! 
Track the pure spirits where no chair can bind, 
Where the heart’s boundless love, its rest may find, 
Where the storm sends no breath! 
Higher, and yet more high! ‘ 
Shake off the cumbering chain whicl®earth would lay 
On your victorious wings—mount, mount!—Your way 
Is through eternity ! 


Was dark, and sadly changed— 
Affection withered by the blight— 
The spell of love estranged. 


*T was in a distant land, 
From our loved homes far away, 

Where hearts find no companionship, 
Among the proud and gay ; 

I passed her, as I passed the moon 
With its inconstant light— 


- She was as fair, perchance as chaste, 


As that bright orb of night. 


Like waves that kiss each one to-day, 
Then wander through the ocean’s spray, 
Forgetting that the waters bind 

Them still to those they leave behind— 
So hearts will change—though love is not 
A feeling which can be forgot; 

Or alter, though alteration come 

On all around its sunlit home, 


- Go forth again, ineonstant one, 

Go forth among proud fashion’s throng, 
May a fair sky and pleasant sun 

Be thine, to light thy step along; 
No malison shall rest on thee, 

Although’ that vow so soon was broken— 
Yet thou shalt hear no eurse from me, 

No word unmanly shall be spoken;— 
Forget,my heart—forget my lyre— 

Forget them with our pleasures gone; 
Kindled and quenched hath been love’s fire— 

Yet I forgive thee—speed thee on. J. F. R. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
SamMvuEL Hupson, to Miss Estaer Wuirtr, all of 
this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. 
JosEra Dunsrorp, ot Baltimore, to Miss ANN Pey- 
nock, of East Marlborough. 

On the “20th ult., by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. 
EBENEZER ALLEN, to Miss Sanau Bennet. 

On the 26th ult., by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. 
Enwarp WILSsoN, to Miss Janz VaNnsanr. 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev, Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Joun M. Liste, of Philadelphia, to Miss Hr- 
RIETTA WHEELER, of Alexandria. 


DIED; 

On Saturday night, at half past 11 o’clock, afters 
short illness, Capt. Epwarp WA in the 
56th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, at 1 o’elock, Mrs. 
ANN SNowDEN, in the 88th year of her age. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper Harpine, 74} South 
Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alley, THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN anp CHURCH REGISTER. Devoted 
to the interests of religion in the Protestant Episcop™ 
Church. Edited by an Association of Clergymen. Vol. 


ve so influenced by Saturn and Uranus as not to make No. 4, for April, 1331, ; 


PoputaTion OF Great Britain. 


> 


subject of Original Sin—A Common Cause of Weariness !! ; 
Public Worship—Bishop Chase’s Defence against the 
ders of the Rev. G. M. West—Intelligence. 

The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, ™ 
numbers of 40 pages each, royal octavo. Térms, $2 0 p* 
annum. 


This statement shows that, since 1795, when the 
poor laws first came into full operation, the popula- 
tion is nearly doubled. At the present rate of pro- 
gress, in 1890 the inhabitants of Great Britain would 
exceed sixty millions. 

Intellectual State of Russia.—The number of 
A Journals which at present issue from the Russian 
uM ress is 73, and ofthese **The Northern Bee,” ‘*The 
atriot,” and ‘*The Invalid,” enjoy the most exten- 


Nor chasms, nor glaciers, 
Their firmness dismay ; 
Undaunted they leap, 
Like young leopards at play: 
And the dash of the torrent 
Sounds welcome and dear, 
As the voice of the friend 
To the wanderer’s ear. 


Liserty.—Brasidas, the famous Lacedemonian 
General, caught a mouse: it bit him, and by that 
means made its escape. “Oh Jupiter,” said he,“ what 
‘ereature so contemptible but may have its liberty, if 
it will contend for it.” 

If we did not take great pains, and were not at 
great expense to corrupt our nature, our nature would 
never corrupt us, 


Mi ~ = its appearance before 1835 or even 1836. Number- ai, ConTENTs.—Proof of the Resurrection of Christ—Stanzas 

In the year less have already been formed on this CHAMOIS HUNTERS.—sr swan. »—Dreams—Looking around—Natural Dread of Death—The 
67. 298 event; and we must leave it to time to pronounce Away to the Alps! Majesty of God—Atheists—Devotee—Sir Francis Walsint: 
arriages which of theen ere correct. Neither cas we prede- For the hunters are there, ham—The Hunting-shirt-man and the Infidel Coxcomb—Di- 
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i In the year 1811, - - 12,353,000 termine what will be the degree of its brillianey o In hi k It dl a tion to Churchmen—Life’s Mazy Course—Watch—On Sal : 
iL. 1821 nm - 14,400,000 the extent of its tail; these are matters, which seem ‘dn bis rock-vaulted fair; vation—Progress in Sin—Fashion and Duty—The Miser—4 
Marria 96.883 to depend on circumstances beyond the sphere of our From valley to mountain, Hypocrite Biography of Ulricus Zuinglius—Eloquence of 
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'} ; In the year 1830. - - 17,000,000 ? P ; The shaft from the bow. sion—Bishop Ravenscroft’s Works—A Couversation on the 
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1#F Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prunvine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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